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Page 4. line penult, ftrikc out the reference 24, and place 
it in 1, 20. at the word compofition, — p. 53. 1. 18. after 
zyiM,add the. — p. 87, 1. 6. of the note, after wanjf, add 
TAtw^j.— p. 112.1. ult, for violantly, read violently. ^-^p, 114. 
1. 16. aiher/elf, add the numeral reference 57.— p- 115. 
1. 13. for transfered, read transferred. — p. 116. 1; 11. 
ilrikc : oiit the numeral reference ^y. — p. 125. 1. g. 
inftead of the colon, pl^ce 2l /emicolon. — p. 138. 1. 1. 
for primir ally J re,2id primarily. — p. 148. 1. 12. ftrikeout 
the article, a.^^p. 170. 1. 19. for euqal, read equal.^-^ 
p. 185. 1. 15. for were, read was. — p. 197. 1. 4. for 
cataftrophy, read cataftrophe. — p. 213. 1. 3. ftrike out 

. the femicohn, and place sl full flop. — p, 222. 1, 9. for 
iXBvpBiocy, read cAet^Oeptav.— p. 238. in the citation, for 
amidtiafe, read amicitias. — p. 247. 1. 6. for, e cafe, read, 
i cofa. — p. 294. 1. penult, for irreconfdabU, read irreton* 

cikabU. p. 300. 1. 6. forJiSiious rc3id fditious. — p. 303. 

ftrikc out the catch-word, who, at the bottom of the 
page. — p. 308.1. 21. for for, rcsid fort, and in the 
next line, for intententions, read intentions. -^p. 320. 1. 7. 
after noie^ add 9. p. 176. 
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By his 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

'T^HEJolhwing conference Jeems ta 
have been drawn up with a particu- 
lar view to thejlate of public affairs at 
the time it rms zvritten, as well as for 
the more general and extenfive purpofe 
of moral infiruBion; fever al paffages 
evidently alluding to the very critical 
circumflances of the commonwealth at 
that period. It was puhlifhed imme- 
diately after the affaffmation o/" Julius 
CiESAR; when form of the mofi xe-> 
fpe6lahle partizans of that ambitious 
chief, were indiredly 'endeavouring tq 
turn the popular odium upon the caiife 
and the perfons of the confpiratars, by 
the public honours they exhibited to 
32 his 



ADVERTISEMENT; 

his memory: a conduM which tkey at- 
tempted tojujlijy by the duties oFdri- 
vate friend/hip. At a conjuyMure,. there^ 
fore, when thfi rejloration oj the re-pubtic 
infomc meajure depended upon the. noti- 
ons that were entertained concerning thofe 
obligations; to af certain the trtie prin- 
ciples of that connexion, and mark 
out the jujl limits oJ its claims, was a 
defign worthy of Cicero, no lefs i?i his 
patriotic than his philofophical 
charaBer. Many of the antients, 
indeed, maintained very extravagant 
opinions upon thofe points: and for 
this reafon, perhaps, it is, that there is 
fcarcely afingk ethic writer cf eminence 
during the philofophic ages of Greece, 
[of whofe works any account has been 

prefrved 



phprvtd,) iko iM Hot 'hppm to km 

nhd irhpcfrtatU hrmch tf his iMdl 
^fleMi R h pf-obSky iM ihefi^ 
fimct of zvhat thi incfi jtulkims bj 
tkofi phiBfopk&s Mi dtlivmd in nta- 
don to that mqiiity, is zji)rm§ht iiltb 
ihe prefifif p&fwmdnct : it is tetiaifi, 
at kiijif tfmt OicERb hcU cahfuktMj 
availed hintj^if of AKi^ciTL^^ differ- 
tation inferted in his ethics; as he 
may he traced likewife in the few 
fragments that fill remain of a dif 
courfe on the fame topic, compofed by 
Theophrastus. In fad, he hath 
fo accurately fketched the principal out- 
lines of his fubjeSly as to have left little 
more to thofe who might refume it after 

him} 



ADVERTISEMENT, 

him, than to purjue his principles, 
extend his reafanings, and apply his 
maxims. Accordingly, Biftiop Tay- 
lor in our own language, and the 
very ingenious Monf. Sacy in the 
French, [the only modem authors of 
diftinftion who have zuritten treatif 
es prpfeffedly on Jriendfhip) have 
added nothing effential to the admra-' 
hk draught he has delineated^ 
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ESSAY ON FRIENDSHIP. 




To Titus Pomponius Atticus. 

|UINTUS MUCIUS, the Augur, n 
ufed to relate, in a very agreea- 
ble manner, a variety of particulars 
which he remembered concerning his 
father-in-law, the Jage L melius, as he 
conftantly ftiled him. My father in- 
troduced me to Mucius as foon as I 
was invelled with the manly robe ; and 
Vol. II. A he 

. •) See Reniron Cato, p. 250. Rem. 66. 
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he fo ftrongly recommended him to my 
obfervance, that I never neglefted any 
opportunity in my power of attending 
him. In confequence of this privilege, 
I had the advantage to hear him occafi- 
onally difcufs feveral important topics, 
and throw out many judicious maxims, 
which I carefully treafured up in my 
mind; endeavouring to improve myfelf 
in wifdom and knowledge by the benefit 
of his enlightening obfervations.' After 
his death, I attached my felf in the fame 
manner, and with the fame views, to 
his relation Mucius Scevola, the 
chief pontiff : and I will venture fay 
that in regard both to the powers c 
his mind and the integrity of lo 
heart, Rome never produced a grea' 
nor more refpeftable charafter.^ 7 
I (hall take fome other occafion tr 
juflice to the merit of this exce 
man : My prefent bufinefs is ^ 
with the Augur. 
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As I was one day fitting with him 
and two or three of his intimate ac- 
quaintance, in his femicircular apart- 
ment where he ufually received com- 
pany ; among feveral other pbints,, he 
fell into difcourfe upon an event which, 
had lately happened, and was, as you 
well know, the general fubjeft of con- 
verfation : for, you cannot but remem- 
ber, (as you were much connefted with 
one of the parties H) that when Publius 
SuLPicius was Tribune and Quintus 
PoMPEius Conful, the implacable ani- 
mofity that broke out between them 
after having lived together, in the moft 
affeftionate union, was univerfally 
mentioned with concern and furprize.^ 
Mucius having cafually touched upon 
this unexpected rupture, took occafion 
to relate to us the fubftance of a con- 
ference which L-^Lius formerly held 
with him and his other fon-in-law, 
A 2 Caius 

0) Publius Sulpicius. See the remarks note 3. 
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Caius FaStnius, a few days' after the 
death of Scipio Africanus, upon the 
fubjeft of friendlhip. As I perfeftly 
well recoUeft the genergil purport of 
the relatJbn he gave us, I have wrought 
it up, after my own manner, in the 
following efTay. But that I might not 
encumber the dialogue with perpetu- 
ally interpofing faid /, and faid he^ I 
have introduced the fpeakers them- 
felves to the reader ; by which meanf 
he may confider himfelf as a fort r 
party in the conference. 

It turns on a fubjefl: upon which 
have frequently preffed me to writ 
thoughts ; and indeed, befides 1 
peculiarly fuitable to that inti* 
which has fo longfubfifted betwe 
it is well worthy of being univ 
confidered and underflood. I \ 
more willingly, therefore, entr 
the difcuffion you recommen^ 
affords me an opportunity of 
a general fervice, at the fam< 
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1 am complying with your particular 
requeft. ^ 

In the treajtife I lately infcribed to 
you on old-age, I reprefented the elder 
Cato as the principal fpeaker; being 
perfuaded that no perfon could with 
more weight and propriety be intro- 
duced, as delivering his ideas in rela* 
tion to that advanced ftate, than one 
who had fo long flourifhed in it with 
unequalled fpirit and vigour. In pur- 
fuance of the fame principle ; the me* 
morable amity which, we are told, 
fubfifted between L/Elius and Scipio, 
rendered the former, I thought, a very 
fuitable character to fupport a conver- 
fation on the fubjeft of friendfhip : and 
the reafoning I have afcribed to him, 
is agreeable to thofe fentiments which 
Mucius informed us he expreffed. 

This kind of dialogue, where the quef- 

tion is agitated by illullrious perfonages 

of former ages, is apt, I know not how, 

A3 to 
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to make a ftronger impreflion on the 
mind of the reader, than any other fpc- 
cies qf compofition. This efFeft, at 
leaft, I have experienced in my own 
writings of that kind ; as I have fome- 
times imagined, when I was reviling the 
eflay I lately infcribed to you, that 
Cato himfelf, and not your friend in 
his name, was the real fpeaker. As in 
that performance, it was one veteran 
addreffing another on the article of 
old-age ; fo in the prefent, it is a friend 
explaining to a friend his notions con- 
cerning friendfhip.^ In the former con- 
ference, Cato, who was diftinguifhed 
among his contemporaries by his great 
age and fuperior wifdom, (lands forth 
as the principal fpeaker : In this which 
I now prefent to you, L^elius, who 
was no lefs refpefted in the times in 
which ' he flourifhed, for his eminent 
virtues and faithful attachment to his 
friend, takes the lead in the difcourfe. 
I muft requelt you therefore, to turn 
your thoughts awhile from the writer, 

and 
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and fuppofe yourfelf converfing with 

LiELIUSe 

For this purpofe you are to imagine 
Fannius and Muciuss making a vifit 
to their father-in-law, foon after the 
.deathof SciPio Africanus ; and.from 
that circumftance, giving occafion to 
LiELius^ to enter upon the fubjeft, in 
queftion. I will only add, that in con- 
templating the portrait of a true friend 
as delineated in the following pages, 
you cannot be at a lofs to difcover your 
own. 



LffJ 

* )( * 
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I Agree with you entirely, LiBLius ; 
no man ever poffeffed more amiable 
or more illuftrious virtues than Scipio 
Africanus. 7 Neverthelefs, let me in- 
treat you to remember, that the public 
eye is particularly turned towards you 
upon the prefent occalion, and extreme- 
ly attentive to obferve how L^lius, 
th^ fage L^LLius, (as, by a very lingu- 
lar diftinftion you are univerfally both 
called and acknowledged) behaves 
under the great lofs he has fuftained* 
When I fay ** by a very fingular dif- 
tinftion," I am not ignorant that the late 
Marcus Cato, in our own times, and 
Lucius Attilius, in the days of our 

fore-fathers. 
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fore-fathers, were generally mentioned 
with the fame honourable addition; but 
I know, too, that it was for attainments 
fomewhat different from thofe which 
have fo juftly occafioned it to be confer- 
red on you. To the latter it was given, 
in allufion to his eminent fkill in the laws 
of his country ; as it was to the former, 
on account of the wonderful compafsand 
variety of his knowledge, together with 
his great experience in the aflfairs of the 
world. Indeed, the many lignal proofs 
that Cato gave, both in the forum and 
the fenate, of his judgment, his fpirit, 
and his penetration, produced fuch fre- 
quent occafions to fpeak of his wifdom 
with admiration, that the epithet feems, 
by continually recurring, to have been 
confidered in his latter days as his ori- 
ginal and proper name. n But the fame 
appellation (and I cannot forbear re- 
peating it again) has been conferred 
on you, for qualifications not altogether 
of the fame nature ; not merely in re- 

fpeft 

{') See Eflay on Old-Age. p. 9. n. i. 
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fpe6l to the fuperior excellency of your 
political accompli fhments, and thofe 
intelleftual endowments which adorn 
your mind, but principally in confe- 
quence of the Angular advancement 
you have made in the ftudy and praftice 
of moral wifdom. In fhort, if L^lius 
is never named without the defignation 
I am fpeaking of; it is not fo much in 
the popular, as in the philofophical 
fenfeoftheterm, that this charafteriftic 
is applied to him : and in that fenfe, I 
will venture to fay there is not a fingle 
inftance throughout all the ftates of 
Greece, of its ever having been thus at- 
tributed to any man by the unanimous 
confent of a whole people. For as to 
thofe famous fages who are commonly 
known by the general denomination of 
'* the feven wife men of Greece ;" it is 
aflerted by the mofl accurate inquirers 
into their hiftory, that they cannot pro- 
perly be ranked in the clafs of moral 
philofophers.^ One celebrated Greci- 
an, however, there was, a native of 

Athens, 
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Athens, whom the Oracle of Apollo de- 
clared to be the wifeft of the fons of 
men :f') And believe me, L^lius, it is 
the fame fpecies of wifdom which this 
excellent moralill difplayed, that all 
the world is agreed in afcribing to you : 
that wifdom, I mean, by which you 
hold virtue to be capable of forti* 
fying the foul againft all the various 
aflaults of human calamities, and are 
taught to confider happinefs as depend- 
ing upon yourfelf alone. 

In confequence of this general o- 
pinion I have been frequently afked, 
(and the fame queftion, I believe, 
has no lefs often, Sc^vola, been pro- 
pofed to you) in what manner L^lius 
fupports the lofs he has lately fuftained? 
And this inquiry was the rather made, 
as it was remarked that you abfented 
yourfelf from our laft monthly meeting 
in the Gardens of Brutus, the Augur, 

where 

(•) See Rem. on Cato, P. 231, Rem. 79, 
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where you had always before very re- 
gularly affifted. 



S C ^ V O L A. 

I acknowledge, Ljelius, that the 
queftion which F a n n i u s mentions, has 
repeatedly been put to me by many of 
my acquaintance: and I have always 
affured them that, as far as I could ob- 
ferve, you received the wound that has 
been inflifted upon you by the death 
of your affedionate and illuftrious 
friend, with great compofure and equa- 
nimity ; neverthelefs, that it was not 
pofEble, nor indeed confiftent with the 
general humane xlifpofition of your na- 
ture, not to be affefted by it in a very 
fenfible manner : however, that it was 
by no means grief, but merely indif- 
pofition, which prevented you from be- 
ing prefent at the laft meeting of our 
aflembly. 

L^ELIUS. 
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Youranfwer, Sc^vola, wasperfe61;- 
ly agreeable to the fa£l. 111^ certainly, 
would it become me, on account of any 
private afflidion, to decline a confer- • 
ence which I have never failed to attend 
when my health permitted : And in- 
deed I am perfuaded that no man who • 
pofTefles a proper firmnefs of mind, 
will fuifer his misfortunes, how heavily 
foever they may prefs upon his heart, 
to interrupt his duties of any kind. 
For the reft; I confider the high opinion, 
Fannius, which you fuppofe the world 
entertains of my charafter, as an oblig- 
ing proof of your friendfhip: but it is 
an opinion which, as I am not confcious 
of deferving, I have no difpofition to 
claim. As little am 1 inclined to fub- 
fcribe to your judgment concerning 
Cato: For if confummate wifdom, in 
the moral and philofophic idea of that 
expreffion, was ever to be found in the 

charader 
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charafter of any human being, (which, 
I will confefs however, I very much 
doubt) it certainly appeared through- 
out the whole conduft of that excellent 
perfon. Not to mention other proofs; 
with what unexampled fortitude, let 
me alk, did he fupport the death of 
his incomparable fon? I was no ftranger 
to the behaviour of Paulus,^ and was 
an eye-witnefs to that of Gallus,(') 
labouring under an alHiftion of the 
fame kind; but the fons whom they 
were refpedively bereaved of, died 
when they were mere boys : whereas 
Cato's was fnatched from him when 
he had arrived at the prime of man- 
hood, and was flourijGhing in the gene- 
ral elleem of bis country. (0 Let me 
caution you- then, from fufFering 
any man to rival Cato in your good 
opinion ; not excepting even Him 
whom the Oracle of Apollo, you fay, 

declared 

(•) See Rem* on Cato, p. 233. Rem. 56. 
(') See Rem. on Cato, p. 256, Rrm.68. 
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declared to be the wifeft of the human 
race* The truth is, the memory of So- 
crates is held in honour for the admi* 
Fable doElrinehc delivered, but Cato's 
for the glorious deeds he performed.'^ 

Thus far in particular reply to Fan- 
Nius. — ^I now addrefs myfelf to both: 
And if I were to deny that I regret the 
death of Scipio ; how far fuch a difpo- 
fition of mind would be right, I leave 
philofophers to determine ; but far, I 
confefs, it is from the fentiments of my 
heart. I am fenfibly, indeed, aflPefled 
by the lofs of a friend, whofe equal no 
man, I will venture to fay, ever pof- 
feffed before; and none, I am perfuaded, 
will ever meet with again. N^verthe- 
lefs, I ftand in want of no external 
affiftance to heal the wound I have 
received. My own reflexions fupply 
me with fufficient confolation: and I 
find it principally from not having given 
into that falfe opinion which adds poig- 
nancy to the grief of fo many others 

under 
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under a lofs of the fame kind* For I 
Am convinced there is no circumflance 
in the death of Scipio that can juftly 
be lamented with refpeft to himfelf: 
whatever there is of private misfortune 
in that event, confifts intirely in the 
lofs which / have fuflained. Under 
the full influence of fuch a perfua* 
fion, to indulge unreftrained forrow 
would be a proofs not of a generous af- 
feftion to one's friend, but of toa inte- 
refted a concern for onefelf. It is evi- 
dent indeed, that the colour of Scipio's 
days has, in every view of it, proved 
truly bright and glorious. For tell me, 
my friends, is there a felicity, (unleft 
he wifhed never to die — a wifli, I am 
confident, he was too wife to entertain) 
is there a fingle article of human hap- 
pinefs that can reafonably be defired, 
which he did not live to attain? The • 
high expeftations the world had Con* 
ceived of him in his earlieft youth, 
were more than confirmed in his riper 
years ;" as his virtues (hone forth with a 
Vol. IL B luflre 
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luftrc fuperior even to the moft fan* 
guine hopes of his country. He was 
twice, without the leaft folicitation 
on his own part, elected Conful : The 
firft time, before he was legally qua- 
lified by his age to be admitted into 
that office ; and the next, although not 
prematurely with refped; to himfelf, 
yet it had well-nigh proved too late for 
his country* In both inftances, how- 
ever, fuccefs attended his arms ; and 
having levelled with the ground the 
capitals of two ftates the moft * invete- 
rately hoftile to the Roman name, he 
not only happily terminated the refpec- 
tive wars, but fecured us from all ap* 
prchenfion of future danger from the 
fame powers," I forbear to enlarge 
upon the affability of his manners ; thc^ 
affeftion he fhewed to his mother ; the 
generofity he exercifed towards his 
lifters; the kindnefs with which he 
behaved to the reft of his family ; and 
the unblemiihed integrity that influ- 
enced every part of bis condufl: :'3 thej 

were 
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were qualities in his exemplary and 
amiable charafter, with which you are 
perfeftly well acquainted. It is equally 
unneceflary to add, how fincerely he 
was beloved by his country : the gene* 
ral concern that appeared at his fune- 
ral, renders it fufficiently evident. '^^ 
What increafe then could the addition 
of a few more years have made to the 
glory and happinefs of his life ? For 
admitting that old-age does notneceffgL- 
rily bring on a ftate of imbecility, (as 
Cato, I remember, maintained, in a 
converfation with Scipio and myfelf 
about a year before his death) it cer*. 
tainly impairs, at leaft, that vigour and 
vivacity^ which Scipio ftill poffeffed at 
the time of his deceafe. 

Such then was the courfe of his happy 
and honorable days, that neither his fe^ 
licity nor his fame could have received 
any farther increafe : and as to his death, 
it was much too fudden to have been 
attended with any fenfible degree of 
B 2 pain. 
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pain. By what caufe that unexpefted 
event was occafioned, is by no mea^s in^ 
deed clear : the general fufpicions cpn- 
icerning it, you well know/5 One 
circum (lance, at le^ft, is linqueftiona- 
ble ; that of all the many brilliant days 
he had enjoyed, the laft of his life was 
the moft completely illuflrious. for it 
was on the very evening which preced- 
ed his death that he received the Angu- 
lar honour, at the breaking up of the 
fenate, of being conduced to his houfe 
by all the members of that auguft affem- 
bly, attended by the feveral ambafTa- 
dors both from Latium and the Allies 
of the Roman Commonwealth : So that 
he cannot, it Ihould feem, fo properly 
be faid to have defcended into the 
regions of the infernal deities, as to 
have pafled at once from the fupreme 
hight of human glory, to the man- 
lions of the celeftial Gods.*^ For 
I am by no means a convert to the 
new doftrine which certain philo- 
fophers have lately endeavoured . to 

' propagate ; 
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propagate ; who maintain that death 
extinguifhes the whole man, and his 
foul perifhes with the diflblution of his 
body. '7 Indeed the praftice of our an- 
ceflors alone, abftrafted from the opi- 
nion of the antient fages, weighs more 
with me than all the arguments of thefe 
pretended reafoners : for certainly our 
fore-fathers would not fo religioufly 
have obferved thofe facred rites which 
have been inflituted in honour of the 
dead, if they had fuppofed that the de- 
ceafed were in no refpeft concerned in 
the performance of them. But the 
conviction arifing from this confiderati- 
on, is much (Irengthened when I add to 
it the authority of thofe great mafters of 
reafon, who enlightened our country 
by the fchools they eftablilhed in great 
Greece, during the flourilhing ages of 
that now deferted part of Italy .(') And 
what has a ftill farther influence in de- 
termining my perfuafion is, the opinion 
B 3 of 

(»)See Rem. on Cato, P. 274. Rem. 73. 
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of that i*efpe61:able moralift, who, in 
the judgment of Apollo himfelf, was 
decla.red to be the wifeft of mankind. 
This incomparable philofopher, with- 
out once varying to the oppofite fide of 
the queftion, (as his cuftom was upon 
many other controverted fubjefts) ftea- 
dily and firmly afferted, that the humaa 
foul is a divine and immortal fubftance; 
that death opens a way for its return to 
th^ celeftial manfions; and that the 
fpirits of thofe juft men who have made 
the greateft progrefs in the paths of vir- 
tue, find the eafieft and moft expedi- 
tious admittance. Thfs alfo was the 
opinion of my departed friend : an opi- 
nion w:hich you may remember, Sc-^- 
voLA, he particularly enlarged upon in 
that converfation which,, a vejy fhort 
time before his death, he held with you 
and me in conjunftion with Philus, 
Manilius, and a large company of 
his other friends, on the fubje6l of 
government. For in the clofe of that 
conference, which continued, you 

know 
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know, during three fucceffive days, he 
related to us (as if he had been led into 
the topic by a kind of pre-fentiment of 
his approaching fate) a difcourfe which 
Afric ANUS delivered to him in a vifk)» 
during his fleep, concerning the fouPs 
immortality.'^ 

If it be true then, that the fouls of 
good men, when enlarged from this 
corporeal prifoh, wing their flight into 
the heavenly manfions with more or 
lefs eafe, in proportion to their moral 
attainments ; what human fpirit can we 
fuppofe to have made its immediate way 
to the Gods with greater facility, than 
that of Scipio ? To bewail therefore an 
event attended with fuch advantageous 
consequences to himfelf, would, I fear, 
have more the appearance of envy than 
of friendfliip. But ftiould the contrary 
opinion prove to be the fa6l; Ihould 
the foul and body really perifli toge- 
ther, and no fenfe remain after our 
diffolution; yet death, although it can- 
^ B 4 not 
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not indeed, upon this fuppofition, bo 
deemed a happinefs to my illuftrious 
friend, can by no means however be 
confidered as an evil. For if all per- 
ception be totally extinguifhed in him; 
he is, with refpe6t tp every thing that 
concerns himfelf, in the faipe ftate as 
if he had never been born, I fay, 
^^ with refped to himfelf :" for it is far 
Otherwife with regard to his friends and 
to his country ; ^s both will have rea^ 
fon to rejoice in his. having lived, fq 
long as tl,ieir own e5i;iflence fliall endure, 

In every view therefore of this event, 
confidering it merely as it relates to my 
depart^^d friend, it appears, as I ob- 
ferved before, to be a happy confuni-. 
mation. But it is much otherwife with 
regard to myfelf; who, as I entered 
earlier into the world, ought, Accord* 
ing to the common courfe of nature, to 
have fooner departed out of it, Never^ 
thelefs, I derive fq much fatisfaSipn 
frqm reflefting on the friencifhip wh^ch 

fubafted 
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fubfifted between us, that I cannot but 
think I have reafon to congratulate my ^ 
felf on the felicity of my life ; (ince I 
have had the happinefs to pafs the 
greateft part of it in the fociety of Sci* 
pio. We lived under the fame roof; 
paffed together thro' the fame military 
employments; and were aftuated in all 
our purfuits, whether of a public or 
private nature, by the fame common 
principles and views. In Ihort, and to 
exprefs at once the whole fpirit and ef- 
effence of friendftiip ; our inclinations, 
our fentiments, and our ftudies, were 
in perfe6t accord. For thefe reafons, 
my ambition is lefs gratified by that 
high opinion (efpecially as it is unme* 
rited) which Fannius affures me the 
world entertains of my wifdom^ than 
by the ftrong expeftations I have con- 
ceived that the memory of our friend-^ 
{hip will prove immortal. I indulge 
this hope \yith the greater confidence, 
gs there do not occur in 9II the annals 

of 
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of paft ages^ above three or four in- 
(lances of a fimilar amity : and future 
times, I truft, will add the names of 
SciPio and Li£Lius to that ieled and 
odebnted number. 



F A N N I U S- 

Your expe3:ations^ L^elius^ cannot 
foil of being realized. And now, as 
you have mentioned friendfliip, and 
we are entirely difengaged ; it would 
be extremely acceptable to me, (and 
I am perfuaded it would likewife be 
fo to SciEvoLA) if, agreeably to your 
ufiAal readinefs upon other occafions 
of juft inquiry, you would give us 
your opinion concerning the true na- 
ture of this connexion ; the extent of 
its ' obligations ; and the niaxims by 
which it ought to be condufted. 



SCiEVOLA. 
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S C ^ V O L A. 

Fannius has prevented me in the re* 
queft I was intending to make : Your 
compliance therefore, will eiqus^lly con- 
fer an obligation upon both of us/ 



L i£ L I U S. 

3 fhould very willingly gratify 
your defires, if I thought myfelf 
equal to the talk: for the fubjeft is 
interefting, and we are at' prefent, as 
Fannius obferved, intirely at Icifure. 
But I am too fenfible of my own 
infufEciency to venture, thus unpre- 
leafed, upon the difquifition of a topic 
which requires much confideration to 
be treated as it deferves. Unpremedi- 
tated differtations of this kind can 
only be expefted from thofe Greci- 
an geniufes, who are accuftomed to 
fyeak on the fudden upon any given 

queftion • 
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queftion :(') and to thofe learned dif- 
putants I muft refer you, if you wi(h 
to hear the fubjeft properly difcufled. 
As for myfelf, I can only exhort you 
to look oq friendftiip as the moft valua- 
ble of all human poffeffions ; no other 
being equally fuited to the nqioral nature 
of man, or fo applicable to every ftate 
and circumftance whether of profperi* 
ty or adverfity, in which he can poffi- 
bly be placed. But at the fame time 
I lay it down as a fundamental axiom, 
•that ** true friendfhip can only fubfift 
*' between thofe who are animated by 
^' the ftrideft principles of honour and 
^' virtue.'* When I fay this, I would 

not 

(^j The antient Greek fophifts, thofe literary quacks 
agaiiift whofe arrogant claims to univerfal fcience, iSo^ 
CRATES fo fuccefsfully pointed the force of his irony, 
were accuftomed to call upon their auditors to propofe 
any philofophic difficulty that embarrafled them, which 
they declared they would inftantly difcufs and refolve. 
The manner in which L^elius mentions them in thq 
prefent pafTage, feems to imply that he held no unfavour- 
able opinion of their talents : but Cicero in another 
part oi his writings, fpeaking in the perfon of Cr ass uSj, 
treats thefe vairi and ignorant pretenders, with the 
contempt they fo juftly irierited.-r-^<?tf Ctc. de Oral. I. 



A 
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not be thought to adopt the fentiments 
of thofe fpeculative moralifts, who pre- 
tend that no man can juftly be deem* 
ed virtuous who is not arrived at that 
ftate of abfolute perfe6lion which con- 
ftitutes, according to their ideas, the 
charafter of genuine wifdom. This 
opinion may appear true, perhaps, in 
theory, but is altogether inappHcable 
to any ufeful purpofe of fociety ; as it 
fuppofes a degree of virtue to which no 
mortal was ever capable of rifing. It 
is not therefore that notional fpecies of 
merit which imagination may poffibly 
conceive, or our wifhes perhaps form, 
that we have reafon to expeft and re- 
quire in a friend: it is thofe moral 
attainments alone which we fee aftu- 
ally realized among mankind. And, 
indeed, I can never be perfuaded to 
think that either Fabricius, orCoRUN- 
cANius, or Ci;rius,(') whom our fore-r 
fathers julUy revered for the fuperior 

reftitude 

(*j See Rem, on Cato, P. 172. No. 24. 
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re&itude of their conduft, were iages 
according to that fublime criterioa 
which thefe vifionary philofophers have 
endeavoured to eftablifh. I (hould be 
contented however to leave them in 
the undifturbed poffeffion of their arro* 
gant and unintelligible notions of vir* 
tue^ provided they would allow that 
the great perfons I have named^ meri* 
ted at leaft the charafter of good men : 
but even This, it feems, they are not 
willing to grant ; ftill contending with 
their ufual obftinacy, that goodnefs is 
an attribute which can only be afcribed 
to their perfeft fage.'^ I (hall venture^ 
neverthelefs, to adjuft my own meafure 
of that quality by the humbler ftand* 
ard of plain common fenfe. In my 
opinion, therefore, whoever, like thofe 
diftinguifhed models I juft now menti- 
oned, reftrains his paflions within the 
bounds of reafon, and uniformly a6ls, 
in all the various relations of life, upon 
one fteady confiftent principle of ap- 
proved 
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proved honour, jufticc, and beijiefi^ 
cence; That man is inr reality, as well 
as in common eflimation^ ftri6^1y and 
truely ^a^^; in as much as he regulates 
his conduft (fo far, I mean, as is com- 
patible with human frailty) by a con- 
ftant obedience to thofe beft and fureli 
guides of moral reftitude, the lacrcd 
laws of Nature ID 

In tracing thefe laws, it feems evident, 
I think. That man, by the frame of his 
moral conftitution, is difpofed to con^ 
fider himfelf as {landing infome degree 
of focial relation to the whole fpecics 
in general ; and that this principle afts 
with more or lefs vigour, according 
to the diftance at which he is placed 
with refpeft to any particular commu- 
nity, or individual, of his kind* Thus 
it may be obferved to operate with 
greater force between fellow-citizens 
of the fame comiponwealth, than ix\, re- 

gard 

(*)See Rem. on Cato, P- 157. No. 8. 
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gard to foreigners; and between the 
feveral members of the fame family^ 
than towards thofe ^mong whom there 
is no common tie of confanguinity* In 
the cafe of relations, indeed, this prin- 
ciple fomewhat rifes in its ftrength, . 
and produces a fort of inflinfti ve amity; 
but an amity, however, of no great 
firmnefs, or folidity. The inferiority 
of this fpecies of natural connection, 
when compared with that which is the 
confequence of voluntary choice, ap^ 
pears from this fingle con fi deration r 
. that the former hath not the lead de- 
pendence upon the fentiments of the 
heart, but continues the fame it was in 
its origin, notwithflanding every de- 
gree of cordiality between the par-, 
tiesfhould be utterly exftinguifhed:*° 
whereas the kind affe6lions enter fp ef-/ 
fentially into the latter, that where love 
does not exift, friendfliip can have no 
being. But what ,ilill farther evinces 
the ftrength and efficacy of friendftlip 
above all the numberlefs other focial 

*:endencies 
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tendencies of the human heart, is, that 
inflead of wafting its force upon a 
multiplicity of divided objefts, its 
whole energy is exerted for the be- 
nefit of only two or three perfons at 
the utmoft." 

Friendfhip may be fliortly defined, 
** a perfe61; conformity of opinions up- 
** on all religious and civil fubjeds,** 
** uniied with the higheft degree of 
** mutual efteem and affeClion :" and 
yet from thefe fimple circumftances^ 
refults the moft defirable blefling (vir- 
tue alone excepted) that the Gods 
have beftowed 6n mankind. I am 
fenfible that in this opinion I jQiall 
not be univerfally fupported: health 
and riches, honours and power, have 
each of them their diftinfl: admirers, 
and are fefpeftively purfued as the 
fupreme felicity of human life ; whilft 
C fome 

Vol. IL 
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fame there are (and the number is 
by no means inconfiderable) who con- 
tend, that it is to be found only in the 
fenfual gratifications. But the latter, 
place their principal happinefs on the 
fame low enjoyments, which conftitute 
the chief good of brutes : and the for- 
mer, on thofe very precarious pofTef- 
fions that depend much lefs on our 
own merit than on the caprice of 
fortune. They indeed who maintain, 
that the ultimate good of man confifts 
in the knowledge and praftice of virtue; 
fix it, undoubtedly, upon its trueft 
and moft glorious foundation : but let 
it be remembered at the fame time, 
that Virtue is at once both the parent 
and the Jupport of friendfhip. 

1 have already declared, that by 
virtue I do not mean, with the philofo- 
phers before alluded to, that ideal 
ftrain of perfeftion which is no where 
to be found but in the pompous lan- 
guage 
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guage of enthuliaftic declamation; I 
mean only that attainable degree of 
moral merit, which is underftood by 
the term in common difcqurfe, and 
may be exemplified in aQual pra6i:ice* 
Without entering therefore into a par- 
ticular inquiry concerning thofe ima- 
ginary beings, which never have been 
realized in human nature ; 1 think my- 
felf warranted in confidering thofe per- 
fons as truely good men, who have 
always been fo deemed in the general 
opinion of mankind ; the Pauli, for 
inftance, and the Catos, the Galli, 
the Scipios, and the Phili:^3 for with 
fuch characters the world has reafon to 
be well contented ! 

When friendfhip therefore is con-^ 
traced between men, who poffefs a de- 
gree of virtue not inferior to that which 
adorned thofe approved perfonages I 
have juft named ; it is produSive of 
unfpeakable advantages. ^' Life would 
C 2 be 
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" be utterly lifelefs' (as old EnniusC) ex- 
prefles it) without a friend on whofe 
kindnefs and fidelity one might confi 
dently repofe. Can there be a more 
real complacency indeed, than to 
lay open to another the mod fecret 
thoughts of one's heart, with the fatne 
confidence and fecurity as if they were 
ftill concealed in his own? Would not 
the fruits of profperity lofe much of 
their relilh, were there none wha 
equally rejoiced with the poffcfTor in 
the fatisfaftion he received from them? 
and how difficult muft it prove to bear 
up under the prefTure of misfortunes, 
unfupported by a generous aflbciate 
wJio more than equally divides their 

load? 



(') See Rem, on Cato, p. 148. No. 2. We look 
up to Ennius, fays the Roman critic, with that fort of 
religious reverence with which we contemplate an an- 
tient confecrated grove, where we admire the venerable 
oaks much lefs for their beauty than for their aiiti- 
quity. Ennium Jkut facros vttuflatt lucoi adoremus^ in 
quibus ^randia ei antiqua rolora jam non tantam habcnt 
Jptcicm quantam nligionem. Quint, x. c, 1^ 
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load ? In fhort, the fcveral occafions to 
w: :h friend fhip extends its kindly of- 
fir 0, cire unbounded; while the ad- 
v:^ : itage of every other objeft of human 
dcires, is confined within certain fpe- 
ciiic and deterrhinate limits, beyond 
vvhich it is of no avail. Thus wealth is 
purfued for the particular ufes to which 
it is folely applicable ; power, in order 
to receive worfhip ; honours, for the 
fake of fame ; Jenfual indulgencies, on 
account of the gratifications that attend 
thera; and health, as the means of liv- 
ing exempt from pain, and pofle fling 
the unobfttufted exercife of all our 
corporeal faculties. WhereasyVeVn^- 
Jhip (I repeat it again) is adapted by its 
nature to an infinite number of diffe- 
rent ends ; accommodates itfelf to all 
circumftances and fituations of human 
life ; and can at no feafon prove either 
unfuitable or inconvenient : in a word, 
not even fire and water (to ufe a pro- 
verbial illjiftratioh) are capable of be^ 

C3 ing 
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ing converted to a greater variety of 
beneficial purpofes. 

I defir6 it may be underftood, how- 
ever, that I am now fpeaking, not of that 
inferior fpecies of amity which occurs 
in the common intercourfe of the 
worid, (although this too is not with- 
out its pleafures and advantages) but of 
that genuine and perfeft friendfhip, 
examples of which are fo extremely 
rare as to be rendered memorable by 
their fingularity. It is this fort alone, 
that can truly be faid to heighten the 
joys of profperity, and mitigate the for- 
rows of adverfity, by a generous par- 
ticipation of both. Indeed, one of the 
chief, among the many important, of- 
fices of this connexion, is exerted in 
the day of affliftion ; by difpelling the 
gloom that over-cafts the mind, en- 
couraging the hope of happier times, 
and preventing the depreffed fpirits 
from finking into a flate of weak and 
unmanly defpondence. 

Whoever 
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Whoever is in polTeflion of a true 
friend, fees the exa£l counterpart of his 
own foul. In coafequence of this mo- 
ral refemblance between them, they 
are fo intimately one, that no advan- 
tage can attend either, which does not 
equally communicate itfelf to both : 
they*are ftrong in the flrength, rich in 
the opulence, and powerful in the pow. 
er of each other. They can fcarcely 
indeed be confidered, in any refpeft, 
as feparate individu?ils; and wherever 
the one appears, the other is virtually 
prefent, I will venture even a bolder 
aflfertion, and affirm that in defpite of 
death, they mud both continue to ex- 
ill, fo long as either of them fhall re-, 
main alive. For the deceafed may, in 
a certain fenfe, be faid (till to live, 
whofe memory is preferved with the 
highefl veneration and the mod tender 
regret, in the bofom of the furvivor : a 
circumftance which renders the former 
C4 happy 
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happy in death, and the latter honour- 
ed in life.(") 

If that benevolent principle, which' 
thus intimately unites two perfons in 
the bands of amity, were to be ilruck 
out of the human heart, it would, 
be impoffible that either private fapGU** 
lies, or public communities, fhouU| 
fubfift ; even the land itfelf would lie 
wafte, and defolation overfpread fche 
earth. Should this aflertion ftand,jiij 
need of a proof; it will appear .eyi^ 
dent, by confidering the ruinous co^^ 
fequences wl^ich enfue from difqor4 
and diffention. For what family is fa 

fecurely^ 

(•) " They who are the fame to their friend .when he^ 
" is in another country, or in another tvorld, are fit to 
** preferve the facred fire for eternal facrifices, and to* 
•* perpetuate the memory of thofe exemplary friendfhips ' 
•* of the befl: men, which have filled the world witlr 
** hiftory and wonder. — He that is a friend after death», 
** hopes not forarecompencefrom his friend, and makes 
•• no bargain either for fame or love ; but is rcwardecr 
" with the confcience and fatisfaflion of doing brayelyi*^ 
Bifliop Taylor's Treat, of Friend. 
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fecurely eftabliflied, or what govern- 
ment fixed upon fo firm a bafis, that 
it would not be overturned and ut; 
terly deftroyed, were a general fpirit 
of enmity and malevolence to break 
•forth amongft its members ? a fufficient 
argument furely, of the ineftimable be- 
nefits which flow from the kind and 
friendly afifeftions ! 

I have been informed that a Certain 
learned bard of Agrigentum, |)ublifh-^ 
cd a philofophic poem in greek, in 
which he aflerted that the fe veral bodies 
which compofe the phyfical fyftem of 
the univerfe, preferve the confidence 
of their refpeftive forms, or are dif- 
perfed into their primitive atoms, 
as a principle of amity, or of difcord, 
becomes predominant in their compo- 
^tion. It is certain at leaft, that the 
powerful efFefts of thefe oppofite agents 
in the moral world, is univerfally per- 
f:eived and acknowledged.*^ Agreeable 
. to this general fentiraent, who is there, 

wiien 
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when he beholds a man generoufly ex- 
pofinghimfelf to certain danger, for the 
lake of refcuing his diftreffed friend, 
that can forbear expreffing the warmeft 
approbation? Accordingly, what re- 
peated acclamations lately echoed 
through the Theatre, at the new play 
of my holt and friend Pacuvius, in 
that fcene where Pylades and Orest- 
es are introduced before the King; 
who being ignorant which of them was. 
Orestes, whom he had determined ta 
put to death, each infills, in order to 
iave the life of his aflbciate, that he 
himfelf is the real perfon in queftion.*^ 
If the mere fiflitious reprefentation of 
fuch a magnanimous and heroic con- 
tention, was thus univerfally applauded 
by the fpeftators; what ipipreflion maft 
it have made upon their minds, had 
they feen it aSually difplayed in real 
life ! The general effefl: produced up- 
on this occafion, clearly (hews how 
deeply nature hath imprefled ori' the 
human heart a fenfe of moral beauty ; 

fince 
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fince a whole audience thus unani- 
moully confpired in admiring an in- 
fiance of fublime generofity in ano- 
ther's conduft, which not one of them, 
perhaps, was capable of exhibiting ia 
his own. 

Thus far I have ventured to lay be* 
fore you, my general notions concern- 
ing friend ftiip. If aught remain to be 
added on the fubjecl, (and much there 
certainly does) permit me to refer you 
to thofe philofophers who are more ca- 
pable of giving you fatisfaftion. 



F A N N I U S. 

That fatisfaftion, L^lius, we rather 
hope to receive from you. For although 
I have frequently applied to thofe phi- 
lofophers to whom you would. refign 
me, and have been no unwilling audi- 
tor of their difcourfes ; yet I am per- 
foJaded, you will deliver your fenti- 

ments 
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ments upon this fubjeft in a much niore 
elegant and enlightening mannen 



S C iE V O L A. 

You would have been ftill more con- 
firmed in that opinion^ Farnius, hid 
you been prefent with us at the confer- 
ence which we held not long fince in 
the gardens of Scipio, upon the fubJQ6i: 
of government ; when L melius proved 
himfelf fo powerful an advocate in fup^ 
port of naturaljw/ZeV^, by confuting, the 
fubtle Arguments of the very acute 
and diftinguifhingPHii-USt*^ 



F A N N I U S. 

To triumph in the caufe of juftice, 
could be no difficult #ta{k, certainly, to 
LiELius, who is, confeffedly, one of 
the moll juft and upright of men ! 

SCiEVOLA- 
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S C iE V O L A. 

And can it be lefs eafy for tiim who 
has defervedly acquired the higheft ho- 
nour by his eminent conftancy, affec- 
tion and fidelity to his friend; to ex- 
plain, with equal fuccefs, the principles 
and duties of friendfhip ? 



L iE L I U S. 

This is prefling me beyond all power 
of refinance : and indeed, it would be 
unreafonable as well as difficult, not to 
yield to the de fires of two fuch worthy 
relations, when they requeft my fenti- 
ments upon a point of fo interefting 
and important a nature. 

Having frequently, then, turned my 
thoughts on this fvbjeft ; the principal 
queftion that has always occurred to 
mCj; is, whether friendfhip takes its 

rife 
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rife from the wants and weaknefles of 
man, and is cultivated folely in order 
to. obtain by a mutual exchange of 
good oflBces, thofe advantages which 
he could not otherwiTe acquire ? Or 
whether nature, notwithftanding this 
hen^ialintercourk is infeparable from 
the connexion, previoufly difpofes the 
heart to engage in it upon a nobler and 
'more generous inducement? In order 
to determine this queftion, it muft be 
obferved, that love is a leading and 
effential principle in conftituting that 
particular fpecies of benevolence which- 
is termed amity :(*) and although this 
fentiment may be feigned, indeed, by 
the followers of thofe who are courted 
merely with a view to intereft, yet it 
cannot poflibly be produced by a mo- 
tive of mi^r^ alone. There is a truth 
and fimplicity in genuine friendfhip, . 

an 

(") Ce/l une vtrtu^ fays an ingenious writer, qut la 
raifon nt pent /aire, a moins que la pajfion rCm foil dc 
moitie. Coftar ap. Pens, ingen, P. 154. 
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an unconftrained and fpontancous cmo^ 
tion, altogether incompatible with every 
kind and degree of artifice and {imul^ 
tion. I am perfuaded therefore, that it 
derives its origin, not from the indigence 
of human nature, but from a diftin^ 
principle implanted in the'breaft of 
man : from a certain inftin£i:ive tenden- 
cy, which draws congenial minds into 
union ; and not from a cool calculation 
of the advantages with which it ^ is 
pregnant.*7 

The wonderful force, indeed, of in- 
nate propenfities of the benevolent 
kind, is obfervable even among brutes, 
in that tender attachment which pre- 
vails, during a certain period, between 
the dam and her young. But their 
ftrongeft effeSs are. more particularly 
confpicuous, in the human fpecies ; as 
appears, in the firft place, from that 
powerful endearment which fubfifts be- 
tween parents and children, and which 
cannot be eradicated, or countera6led» 

without 
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without the moft dcteftable impiety; 
and in the next, from thofe fenti-* 
ments of fecret approbation, which 
arife on the very firft interview with a 
man whofe manners and temper feera 
to harmonize with our own, and in 
whom we think we difcover fymp* 
toms of an honed and virtuous mind. 
In reality, nothing is fo beautiful as 
virtue; and nothing makes its way 
more direftly to the heart: we feel "a 
certain degree of affe6lion even to- 
wards thofe meritorious perfons whom 
we have never feen, and whofe 
charafterg are known to us only from 
hiftory. Where is the man that does 
not, even at this diftance of time, find 
his heart glow with benevolence to* 
wards the memory of Fabricius, or 
CuRius,n though he certainly never 
beheld their perfons? On the contrary^ 
who is there that feels not emotions 

of 

(•) Concerning Fabricius and CuRius, fas alfo 
MiELius mentioned a little lower) fee Rem. on CatO^ 
P. i7*» «43» 244- 
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of hatred arid deteftation when he re- 
flefts on the condu6t of Tar qu in, of 
Cassius/^ prof MiELius? Rome has 
twice contended for empire upon Ita- 
lian ground, when fhe fent forth her 
armies to oppofe the refpedive inva- 
fions of Pyrrhus and of Hannibal: 
and yet, with what different difpo- 
fitions do we review the campains of 
thofe hoftile chiefs! The generous 
Ipirit of the former, very much fofteris 
our refentment towards him i while the 
cruelty of the latter, muft render his 
charafter the abhorrence of every 
Roman/"* 

If the charms of virtue, then, are fo 
captivating, as to infpire us with fome 
degree of affeftion towards thofe ap^ 
proved perfons whom we never faw; 
or, which is ftill more extraordinary, 
if they force us to admire them even 
in an enemy ; what wonder is it, that 
in thofe with whom we live and con^ 
ver/ej they fhould aflFeQ: us in a ftill 

Vol. II. D more 
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more irrefiftible manner? It muft be 
acknowledged, hpwever, that this firjft 
ihipreffion is confiderably ftrengthen- 
ed and improved, by a nearer inter- 
courfe, by fubfequent good offices, ajj^l 
by a general indication of zeal for Qpr 
fervice : caufes, which, when they o- 
perate with combined force, kindle ip 
the heart the warraefl: and inofi g^n^- 
reus amity. To fupppfe that all aj:^ 
tachments of this fort, fpring folely from 
a JTehre of liuman imbecility, and in or^ 
der to fupply that infufficiency we fegl 
in ourfelves, by the afliftance we hope 
to receive from others ; is to degradq 
friendfhip to a moft unworthy and ig- 
noble origin. Indeed if this fuppofitiph 
were trud, they who find in themfelyes 
the greateft defe6ls, would be the ^}S^. 
difpofed and the befl: qualified, tp en-;^ 
gagfe in this kind of connedion: which iS^ 
coiitrary to jfaft. For experience fhewSt 
that the more a 'man' looks for his 
happinefs within hinifelf, and the more, 
firmly he Itands fupported by the con- 

fcioufneis 



ftibufriefe bf hiis own Mrmfic rireVft, 
"rtife more defir ous he is t6 cultivate a!ft 
ihtertroarfe of amity, and the beffer 
friehd he certainly proves. Iii what fe- 
TpeA, let ftie alk, had Scipio any oc- 
ckfhh fat 'niy Services ? We neither blf 
life, tnoft atfuredly, ftood in need of th6 
Other's aid ; but the fingalar virtues I dd- 
mireti in his charafter, together with the 
favourable opinion which in fome tnci" 
fure, perhaps, he had conceived of mine, 
wete the primary and prevailing mo- 
tives of that affeftionate attachment,, 
which was afterwards fo Confiderably 
fncreafed by the habitudes of intimate 
and unreferved converfe. For al- 
tbough many and great advantages ac- 
crued to both, from the alliance that 
Was thus formed between us ; yet 
fure I am, that the hope of receiving 
thofe Reciprocal benefits, by no means 
entered into the original caufe of our 
Union. In fa6l, as generofity difdains 
to ijiake a trafic of her favoUrs ; and a 
Ifberal mind confers obligations, not 
D 2 from 
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from the mean hope of a return, but 
folely from that fatisfaftion which na- 
ture has annexed to the exertion of 
benevolent aftions ; fo I think it is evi=* 
dent that we are induced to form friendr 
ihips, not from a mercenary contempla- 
tion of their utility, but from that pure 
difinterefted complacency, which re- 
fults from the mere exercife of the af-? 
feftion itfelf. 

That fed of philofophers who impute 
all human aftions to the fame motive 
which determines thofe of brutes, and 
refer both to one common principlci 
of felf-gratification; will be very far^; 
I am fenfible, from agreeing with me. 
in the origin I have afcribed to friend?, 
fliip. And no wOnder: for nothing;, 
great and elevated can win the efteemr 
and approbation of a fet of men, whoffr, 
whole thoughts and purfuits are pn:^ 
feffedly dire6ledto fo bafe and ignoble 
an end- 

i 
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I fliall take no farther notice, there- 
fore, of their unworthy tenets ; well- 
convinced as I am, that there is an im- 
planted fenfe in man, by which nature 
allures his heart to the charms of 
Virtue, in whomfoever her lovely form- 
appears. And hence it is, that they 
who find in themfelves a predileftioh' 
for fome particular objeft of moral ap- 
probation, are induced to defire a near- 
er and more intimate communion with' 
that perfon, in order to enjoy thofe pure- 
and mental advantages which flow from' 
an habitual and familiar intercourfe 
with the good: I will add too, in order 
to feel the refined fatisfaftion of infpir- 
ing equal and reciprocal fentiments 
oi aflFeftion, together with generous 
pleafure of conferring a^ts of kind- 
ncfs without the leafl: view of a return, 
A friendfhip placed upon this its pro- 
per and natural bafis, is not only pro- 
du£live of the mofl: folid utility, but 
ftands at the fame time upon a firmer 
and more durable foundation^ than if 

1^3 it 
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it were raifed upon a fenfe of human 
wants and weaknefs, Eon if iutereft; 
were the true and only meaium tO/Cer, 
mentthis conn^ftion; it could; hold no. 
longer than while intereft, which , is ; 
always fluftuating and variable, flaould/ 
continue to be advanced by the fam^ 
harUd: whereas genuine friendfliip, tje? 
ing produced by the fimple efficiency 
of nature s fteddy and immutable la\ys, : 
refembles the fource from whence it 
fprings, and is forever permanent ami 
unch?u3geable> 

This may fuffice concerning the rife 
of friendlhip; unlefs you fhould-have^ 
any thing to obje6t to the principles,.!! 
have endeavoured to eflablifh. 

F A N N I U S, ' / ' 

/• . • . .. 

Much otherwife : I will take the' 
privilege, therefore, of fchiority to . 
anfwer for SCi^voLA as wallas for my- 
felf, by requefting you in both our' 
names to proceed • 

SCyEVOLA/ 
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Fannius^ has very juitly e^pfeffpd 
my Xeiitimerits ; and rjoin with him in ^ 
wifhihff to hear what you have farther , 
to ODierve, on the queftion we have ! 
prbpofed. 



L ^ L I U S. 

I will lay before you then, my ex- 
cellent young men, the refult of fre- 
quent coriverrations which SciPio and 
I have formerly held together upon the 
fubjeft. He ufed to fay, that nothing 
is fo difficult as toprefervc a lading and 
unbroken friendfliip to the end of life. 
For it may frequently happen, not only 
thiat the intereft of the parties fhall con- 
fiderably interfere, or their opinions 
conqerning political meafures widely 
differ; but age, infirmities, or mif- 
fortufies, are apt to produce very 
D 4 extraordinary 
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extraordinary changes in the tempers 
gind difpofitions of men. He illuftra- 
ted this general inftability of common 
friendftiips, by tracing the revplutions 
they^iire liabile to midergo, from the 
earlieft period in which this kind of 
cohneaion can commence. According^; 
ly he obferved/ that thofe ftrohg^ ^tttst^hi- . 
ments, which are fometimes formed in 
childhood, were generally renounced 
with the puerile robe. But fjiould a 
particular affeftion, contra6led in this 
tender age, happen to continue to riper 
years; it is nothing unufual to ffee it af- 
terwards interrupted, either by rivalfhip .^ 
in a matrimonial purfuit, or fome other '^ 
objeft of youthful competition, in which/,! 
hth cannot poflibly fucceed^ If theleY 
common dangers, however, fhould oq^ 
happily efcaped ; yet others no lei|^^ 
fatal may hereafter rife up to its ruini^ 
efpecially if they fhould become op^ 
polite candidates for the fame dig^ni-jix 
ties of the Itate. For as with .th«jt. 

generalitjc^ 
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generality of mankind, an imrtfoderate 
defire of wealth, lb among thofe of a 
more liberal and exalted fpirit^ ' aii iti* 
ordinate thirft of jglory, is usually the 
ftrongeft bane of; amity ; and each of 
them have proved^the occafion of con- 
verting the warmeft friends, into the 
moft; implacable enemies, " i 

He added,^ that great and juft:diflen^ - 
tions had arifeh alfo in niimberlefs - 
inftances, on account of improper re- 
quefts: where amaji has folicited /his ' 
friend to allift him, for example, in his 
lawlefs gallantries,, or to fupportihim in 
fome other a6l of equal difhbnout and 
injuftice. A denial upon fuch occafir 
ons, though certainly laudable, is gene- 
railly deemed by the party refufed to 
be a violation of the rights of amity : 
and he will, probably, refent it the more, 
as applications of this nature neceflarily 
imply, that the perfon who breaks 
through all reftraints in urging them, is 
equally difpofed to make the fame 

unwar- 
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umvaitantable cohceiSons on'^hiV oWir 
par&^. Difagreements'of tWs kind hfeVe 
noli only caufdd^ ifiiepaitible bf(^a<5hes 
bet^ve^h the clofeft' c(«ne9:ibriiV b^itf 
hliv^; cv^n- kindlc<5^ unextitlguiflislble 
ani;B>o&ties;' In dibtt, thd cdmiiibn 
fr-idndfliips of thie woHd are Ma!bl«^ to 
be broken to pieces' by fuch' al variefjr^ 
of accidents; that Scipio thought it re- 
qmi*d* a- more tiian commoii portidA, 
not only of good fehfe, but of gt>od for- 
tune, to ftcer intirely descv of thdre*- 
nuioierous and fatal roefci.'" - ' 

Onr firft inquiry therefore, if you- 
pkafe, Ihall be, ** how far the clairiis' 
of ■friendfhip may reafonably extend?** 
Forinftance'; ought' the bofom-fri^nds^' 
of^ CoRiOLANUs, (if any intimacle^"" 
of that-kind he had H) to have jdirfcd:'^- 

him '■ 



[*) The manner in which Cicero exprenes.hinifel/Jn j, 
the text, feems" to intimate thaf he'did not look upon C^o- 
RIOJ.ANUS as icharafler likely to receive or to impi^ft^' 
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hiiin- ip. turning, big arms ag^inft his 
country ;^^ or^thoCc of Vi«.cellinus^ 
qx Sp]«Rms KiE.i4X7.§, ,^.,fiay,e^ aflifted' 
tJiQm in their dfefigns. G^t ufir^i^g^ tHe. 
foyeneigp, power? . . / i/; ,•; ^ 

In thofe public commbf iops^ Wfli'ttf 
were raifed by Tiberius Gd'ACCii^S^ 
it appeared that neither Quii^xtrs Tu*^ 
»j?.RO,n nor apy other of tKofe pjerforis:^ 

withr 

fentlments of a warm amity.: and it appears indeed, thit 
his qualities rendered him more the ofeljefl oTidmixBtio^ 
thto of lQ.ve-^ He pofleJfed the heroic -and ci^l virtues? 
i&^tl^ inpftr eminent degree-; but he,; had-aarimperiouf». 
iselsJnhis manners, an obftinacy and irnplacabilky inhu^ 
temper, yfhich repelled from any afleSionate attach- 
jnetit to l^perfon, even thofe who'iacl^rtowtedge4'andv 
efteemed fais^ military and. pDlitical^meidt*: Pliit^ ikvkit 

i^)Hewas^firm iand inflej^ible frterhj to the conftI|u... 
ripnal liberties of the republic; but as eldquehce was not 
Jiis ^enty^ he never rofe toany honour m* the ftkt^^ 
Hwfeemfrchicfly to have be^ diilihgiiiflied by his priu. 
vat« virtuei; for as he avas^ ilQic by p^i^xciplc, his life, 
cqrr^fponded with his tenets, and he. is faid \,6 have ex- 
ceeded in his moral conduft even the rigid rules of that 
fcvcre feft, Cic* in Brut, 30. 
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with whom he lived upon terms of the 
greateft intimacy, engaged in his fac- 
tion; 3* one only excepted, who was 
relate4 to your family, Sc-ffivOL.A, by 
the ties of hofpitality : I mean Blo* 
siOs, of Cumae. This man, (as I was 
apppihted an affeffor with the two con- 
fuls L^NAS and RupiliusD) applied 
to me to obtain his pardon ; allcdgjng 
in his juftification, that he entertainecf 
fo high an efteem and affeftion for 
GiiACCHUs, as to hold himfelf obliged^ 
to concur with him in any meafure he^ 
might propofe. What ! if he had even 
defired you to fet fire to the capitol?^-^ 
•' Such a requeft, I am confident," re- 
plied Blosius, *' he never wouldhave^ 
made." But admitting that he had;^ 
how would you have determined?^ 
** In that cafe," returned Blosius,. *^ I 
ftiould moft certainly have complied/'- 
Infamous as this confeflion was, he 
afted agreeably tp it; or rather^ indeed; 

his; 

. ■. - */ 

(') They were confuls In tKe Y. of R. 621, 
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jbis conduft exceeded even the impiety 
of his profeflions.33 For, not contented 
with encouraging the feditious fchemes 
of Tiberius Gracchus, he aOiually 
took the lead in them ; and was an in** 
ftigator as well as an affociate, in all the 
madnefs of his meafures^ In confe* 
quence of thefe extravagant proceed* 
ings, and alarmed to find that extraor-r 
dinary judges were appointed for his 
trial ;n he made his efcape into Afia : 
where entering into the fervice of oue 
enemies, he met with the fate he fa 
juftly merited, for the injuries he had 
done to the commonwealth. 34 

I lay it down then as a rule without 
exception, *' that no degree of friend- 
ihip can either juftify, or excufe, the 
commiilion of a criminal aftion." For 
true amity being founded on an opinion 

. of 

(•) The ordinary judges were the Praetors, but in delin- 
quincies againft which no particular law had provided^ 
. (^s in the prefent infiance) die cognifanceof the charge 
wa$ delegated to fpecial judges. 



- > 
€« "'XjELnjs, Or; an- 

irf'Tirtue tri the objeQ: of our srtF6lS;i6il^; 
itisfcarccly pdffible iSiat tliofe fent^- 
mcnta^Hfliotrid rcmarh, after an avcivl^je^ 
and open vicjlation oF the printiplfei 
whjcfi tsrigindly produced theifi/ ' 

' ^Totaarntamthatthedutieiofthhte- 
Ittlaon reqaire a compliance with€vt*ry 
re^fueft a friend (hall oBcr, and grv<j a 
fight to cxpetft the fame unlimited Cbtli 
ceffions in return; Would be a doftrine, 1 
cdnfcfe, fVom which no ill eonfequenceiS 
could enfue, if the parties concetnetJ 
were abfolutely jierfeB, and incapaislil. 
of the leaft deviation from the di6^afc*if 
of virtue and good fenfe. But in fett- 
ling the principles by which out cdn- 
duS in this refpeft ougJit to be re^Kf •> 
ed, we are not to form our eftimate By^ 
fiftitious reprefentations, but to cMiftf*' 
fider what biftory and expcrieiieft? 
teaches us that mankind truly are ; and« 
to feleft for our imitation fuch real 
charaQers, as feem to have approached 
the nearejl to perfe^ion. 

Traditio#- 



^ho wi^.rc fewAc.e coHeagu^ in t&e 
CQHifular ai3t4 ceijfori^J offioes^ were 
united ^Ifo iji tt^e flri^eft iatimaiBry:; 
and that Maniu§ Gwitius ajad Titw^ 
.CoRu^cANius lived ynth th^m, and 
witlj each oih^v; nppn tfirms of thfe 
fl]rideft anjl mpft inviolable friendfhipw 
If: m^y w^ll, therefore, be presumed, 
(fipce there is not even the flighteft rear 
fon to fufpeft the contrary) that nonft 
of thefe illuftrious worthies, ever made 
a propofal to his friend inconfiftent with 
the laws of honour, or that fidelity he 
had pledged to his. Gountry. To urge, 
t;hat '^ if any Qvertures of thajt nature 
*' had ever been made, they would 
** certainly have been rejected, and 
** ^qnfequently niuft have been con^ 
V ce^l?d from public notice f is an ob* 
jeftiq^by n^Q means fuffi,cient to weaken 
thf prefumption, when the faaftity of 
ijiaaners which diftinguiflied thefe ve*- 
ii^yah}«, perfpps^ (hall be duly confider- 
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ed: for to be capable of making fuch 
propofals, would be no left a proof of^ 
depravity; than aftually confenting 
to them. Accordingly we find that 
both Carbo and Caius Cato,^^ the 
friends of Tiberius Gracchus, did 
not refufe to take a part in his tur- 
bulent meafures ; as his brother Caius, 
although he was not indeed a very con- 
fiderable aftor in the fcene at nrft, is 
now moft zealoufly engaged in the famd 
unworthy caufe. 

Let it be eftablifhed, therefore, as 
one of the moft facred and indifpenfible 
laws of this connexion, '' never either 
to make, or to grant, a requeft whicl\ 
honour and virtue will not juftify." To 
alledge in any inftance of deviation 
from moral reftitude, that one was ac- 
tuated by a warmth of zeal for his 
friend ; is in every fpecies of criminal 
conduft, a plea altogether fcandalous 
and inadmiilible, but particularly m 
tranfaftion$ that ftrike at the peace and 

welfare 
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welfare of the ftate. I would the more 
earncftly inculcate this important max- 
im, as from the prefent completion of 
the times, it feems peculiarly neceffary 
to guard againft introducing principles 
which may hereafter be produftive of 
fatal difturbances in the republic: and, 
indeed, we have already fomewhat de- 
viated from that political line, by which 
our wifer anceftors were wont to regu- 
late their public conduft. 

Thus Tiberius Graccus, who aim- 
ed at fovereign power, or rather indeed 
who aftually poffeffed it, during the 
fpace of a few months;" opened a 
fcene fo totally new to the Roman peo- 
ple, that not even tradition had deliver^ 
ed down to them any circumftance in 
former times which refembled it. Some 
of the friends and relations of this man, 
who had concurred with him in his life 
tiijie, continued to fupport the fame 
fa^ious meafures after his death : and 
I canqpt reflefl: on the cruel part they 

VolIL E aaed 
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aflcd towards Scipio Nasica, without 
melting into tears.'' I will confefs at the 
fame time, that in confideration of the 
punifhment which Tiberius Graccus 
has lately fuffered, I have protefted his 
friend Carbo as far as it was in my 
power. '^ As to the confequences we 
have reafon to expeft from the tribu* 
nate of Caius Gracchus;^ I am un- 
willing to indulge conjefture f but this 
I do not fcruple to fay, that when once 
a diftemper of this kind has broken out 
in a commonwealth, the infeftion is 
apt to fpread ; and it generally gathers 
ftrength the wider it extends. In con- 
formity to this obfervation, the change 
which was made by the Gabinian law 
in the mariner of voting, was two years 
afterwarcts, you know, carried ftill far- 
ther by the law which CAssiuspropofed 
and obtained. And I cannot but pro* 
phefy, that a rupture between the peo- 
ple and the fenate, will be the refult of 
both ; as the mod important affairs of 
the commonwealth will hereafter be 

condu6led 
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condufted by the caprice of the multi- 
tude/' It is much eafier, indeed, to 
difcover the fource from which thefe 
diforders will arife, than to point out 
a remedy for the mifchief they will 
occafion. 

I have thrown out thefe refleftions, 
as well-knowing that no public inno- 
vations of this pernicious kind are 
ever attempted, without the affiftance 
of fome feleft and confidential aflb- 
ciates. It is neceflary therefore to 
admonifti thofe who mean well to the 
conftitution of their country, that if 
they fhould inadvertently have formed 
an intimacy with mca of a contrary 
principle, they are not to imagine 
themfelves fo bound by the laws of 
amity, as to lie under an indifpenfible 
obligation to fupport them iij attempts 
injurious to the community. Whofo- 
ever difturbs the peace of the common- 
Wealth, is ajuft objeft of public indig. 
nation ; nor is that man lefs deferving 
E2 of 
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of puniflament, who afts as a fecoud in 
fuch an impious caufe, than the princi- 
pal. No perfon ever poffeffed a greater 
fhare of power, or was more eminently 
diftinguifhed arnong the Grecian ftates, 
than Themis TOCLES. This illuftrious 
general, who was commander in chief 
of the Grecian forces in the Perfian war, 
and who by his fervices upon that cecal- 
fion delivered his country from the ty. 
ranny with which it was threatened ; 
having been driven into exile by the 
jealoufy his great talents had raifed, 
did not acquiefce under the ingra- 
titude of his fellow-citizens with the 
fubmiffion he ought : on the contrary, 
he a6led the fame traiterous part under 
this unmerited perfecution, as Corio- 
LAN us did amongft us about twenty- 
years before. But neither the one.noy 
the other found a coadjutor among their 
refpeflive friends: in confequence of 
which juft derelidion, they each of 
them perifhed by their own defperate 
hands/* 

It 
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It appears, then, from the principles 
I have laid down, that thefe kinds of 
wicked combinations under the pre- 
tended obligations of friend (hip, are fd 
far from being fanftified by that relati- 
on, that on the contrary they ought to 
be publicly difcouraged by the fever- 
eft puniihments ; left it fhould be 
thought an allowed maxim, that a friend 
is to be fupported in every outrage he 
may commit, even tho' he fhould take 
up arms againft his country. I am. 
the more earneft to expofe the error of 
this dangerous perfuafion, as there are 
certain fymptoms in the prefent times 
which give me reafon to /ear, that at 
fome future period the impious princi- 
ple I am combating, may aftually be 
extended to the cafe I la ft mentioned : 
and I am no lefs defirous that the peace 
of the repubHc (hould be preferved 
after my death, than zealous to main- 
tain it during my life/^ 

E3 The 
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The firft and great axiom therefore 
in the laws of amity, fliould invsiriably 
be ; '* never to require from a friend 
*' what he cannot grant without a breach 
*' of his honour; and always to be rea- 
'* dy to affift him upon every occalion 
" confident with that principle." So 
long as we fhall aft under the fecure 
guard of this facred barrier, it will not 
be fufEcient merely to yield a ready 
compliance with all his defires; we 
ought to anticipate arid prevent them. 
Another rule like wife of indifpenfible 
obligation, upon all who would approve 
thgmfelves true friends, is; '' to be ever 
•(ready to offer their advice, with an 
'' unreferved and honefl franknefs of 
*' heart.'' The counfels of a faithful 
and friendly monitor, carry with them 
an authority which ought to have great 
influence iH and they fhould be urged 

not 



(•) ** There is as much difference," fays Lord Bacon, 
•Vbetween the counfel that a friend giveth, and That a 
** man giveth himfelf, as there is between the counfel of 
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not only with freedom, but even with 
feverity, if the occafion (hould appear 
to require it. 

I am informed that certain Greek writ- 
ers, (Philofophers, it feems, in the opini- 
on of their countrymen) have advanced 
fome very extraordinary pofitions relat- 
ing to the fubjeft of our prefent inquiry, 
as, indeed, what fubjeft is there, which 
thefe fubtle geniufes have not tortured 
with their fophiftry? The authors to 
whom I allude, diffuade their difciplea 
from entering into any ftrong attach- 
ments, as unavoidably creating fuper- 
numerary difquietudes to thofe wko 
engage in them : and as every man has 
more than fufficient to call forth his fo- 
licitude, in the courfe of his own affairs; 
it is a weaknefs, they contend, anxioufly 
E 4 ^ to 

" a Triend and iJlatttTtr\ for there is no fuch flatterer as 
" a man's felf ; and there is no fuch remedy againft the 
" flattery of a man's felf, as the liherty of a friend. — ^Thc 
*• bcft prefervative to keep the mind in health — the heft 
•• receipt (bell, I fay, to work and heft to take) is the ad- 
•* monition of a friend." FJfay on Frkndjh, 
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to involve himfelf in the concerns of 
others. They recommend it alfo in all 
connexions of this kind, to hold the 
bands of union extremely loofe ; fo as 
always to have it in one's power to 
ftraiten or relax them, as circumftan- 
ces and fituations (hall render moft 
expedient. They add, as a capital 
article of their doftrine, that ^' to live 
** exempt from cares, is an effential in- 
*^ gredient, to conftitute human happi-* 
^' nefs : but an ingredient, however, 
^' which he who voluntarily diftreffes 
" himfelf with cares in which he has no 
*' liecefTary and perfonal intereft, muft 
*^ never hope to poffefs.""^ 

I have been told like wife, that fhere 
is another fet of pretended philofo- 
phers of the fame country, ^ whofe 
tenets concerning this fubjeft, are of a 
ftill more illiberal and ungenerous caft: 
and I have already in the courfe of this 
converfation, flightly animadverted up- 
on their principles. The propofition 

they 
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they attempt to dftablifh, is, that 
•* friendfhip is an afiFair of felf-intereft 
** intirely, and that the proper motive 
'* for engaging in it, is, not in order to 
'' gratify the kind and benevolent affec* 
*' tipns, but for the benefit of that aflift- 
'*^ance and fupport which is to be 
** derived from the connexion."*' Ac- 
cordingly they aflert, that thofe^per- 
fons are moft difpofed to have recourfe 
to ailxilliary alliances of this kind, who 
are leaft qualified by nature, or fortune, 
to depend upon their own flrength and 
powers; the weaker fex, -for inftance, 
being generally more inclined to engage 
in friendfliips, than the male part of 
our fpecies ;(") and thofe who are depreft 

' by 

(•) It would be an invidious ta(k, perhaps, to eftimate 
the comparative qualities and difpofitions of the two 
fexes, with refpeft to the conneftion mentioned in the 
text; but let It be remembered, for the honour of the 
fairer part of the creation, that one of the ftrongeft and 
moft affefting inftances of a faithful attachment to be met 
with in hiftory, occurs in the friendftiip which fubfifted 
between two females. The inftance alluded to, is re- 
corded in the Jewifh annals, and moft pathetically re- 
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by indigence or labouring under mif- 

fortunes, than the wealthy and the 

"profperous. 

Excellent 

latcd by one of the faired pen-men. The reader nied not 
be told, that Naomi together with her huiband and 
their two fotis, being compelled by a general famine which 
defblated the land of Judea, to feek for fuftenance in a 
more plentifiil country ; retired into the kingdom of the 
Moabites. Naomi had not been there long, before ffae 
liad the misfortune to bury not only ber hufband, biu 
hertwofons; the latter, however, before their deaths, 
had taken ** them wives tjfthe daughters ofMoabJ* In pro- 
cefs of time, being informed that the famine was ceafed 
which had driven her from her native country, fhe de- 
termined to return : and fetting out for that purpofe, her 
two daughteis-inJaw aflfeftionately conduftetf her part of 
the way. But when they arrived at the place where it 
was intended they fliould take leave of each other, the 
faithful Ruth could by no perfuafions be pjevaiJed 
upon to undergo the pain of a final feparation. Neitheir 
difference of religion, nor the powerful ties of country, 
or family-attachments, were equally ftrong with thoTe 
which the moft cordial amity had formed in her heart. 
•' Intreat me not, faid this amiable woman to her belov*. 
ed friend and mother-in-law, " intreat me not to leave 
** thee: for whither thougoeflj^ I will go; and where thou 
" lodgeft, I will lodge. Thy people (hall be my people ; 
«' and thy God, my God. Where thou dieft, will I die ; 
*• and there will I be buried : the Lord do fo to me, 
** and more alfo, if atight but death part thee and me/* 
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Excellent and obliging fagcs thefe, 
undoubtedly ! To ftrike out the friend 
ly afFeftions from the moral world, 
would be like extinguifhing the fun 
in the natural ; each of them being 
the fource of the beft and moft grateful 
fatisfa6lions^ that the Gods have confer-* 
led on the fons of men. But I fhould 
be glad to know what the real value of 
this boafted exemption from care, which 
they promife their difeiples, juftly a- 
Itiountsto? an exemption flattering to 
felf-love, I confefs ; but which, upon 
many occurrences inhuman life, fhould 
be rejefted with the utmoll difdain. 
For nothihg, furely, can be more in- 
confiftent with a well-poifed and manly 
fpiril, than to decline engaging in any 
laudable aftion, or to be difcouraged 
from perfevering in it, by an appreben- 
fion of the tremble and folicitude with 
which it may pwobably be attended. 
Virtue hcrfclf, indeed, ought to be to- 
tally renounced, if it be right to avoid 
•very poflible means that may be pro- 

du6Hve 
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duftive of uneafinefs : for who that is 
aftuated by her principles, can obferve 
^he conduft of an oppofite charafter, 
without being affefted with fome de- 
gree of fecret diffatisfaftion ? Are not 
thejuft, the brave, and the good, ne- 
ceffarily expofed to the difagreeable 
emotions of diflike and averfion, when 
they refpeSively meet with inftances 
of fraud, of cowardice, or of villainy ?• 
It is an effential property of every well- 
conftituted mind, to be affefted with 
pain, or pleafure, according to the na- 
ture of thofe moral appearances that 
prefent themfelves to observation. 

If fenfibility, therefore, be not in- 
compatible with true wifdom ; (and it 
furely is not, unlefs we fuppofe that 
philofophy deadens every finer feel- 
ing of our nature) what juft reafon caa 
be afligned, why the fympathetic fuf- 
ferings which may refult from friend- 
fliip, Ihould be a fuflScient inducement 
for banifhing that generous affeftion 

from 
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from the human breaft? Extinguifli all 
emotions of the heart, and what diflFe- 
rence will remain, I do not fay between 
man and brute, but between man and 
a mere inanimate clod? Away then 
with thofe auftere philofophers, who 
reprefent virtue as hardening the foul 
againft all the fofter impreflions of hu- 
manity ! The fa6l, certainly, is much 
otherwife: a truly good man is upon 
many occafions extremely fucceptible 
of tender fentiments ; and his heart ex- 
pands with joy, or flirinks with forrow, 
as good or ill fortune accompanies his 
friend. Upon the whole then, it may 
fairly be concluded, that as in the cafe 
of virtue, fo in that of friendfliip, thofe 
painful fenfations which may fometimes 
be prod^ced by the one, as well as by 
the other, are equally ipfufficient for 
excluding either of them from taking 
poffeflion of our bofoms. 

There is a charm in virtue, as I have 
already had occafion to remark, that 

by 
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by a fecret and irrefiftible bias, draws 
the general aflFeftion of thofe perfdns 
towards each other, in whom it ap- 
pears to refide ; and this inflantaneous 
good-will is mutually attended with a 
defire of entering into a nearer and 
more intimate correfpondence : fenti- 
ments which, at^length, by a natural 
and neceflary confequence, give rife 
to particular friendfhips. Strange in- 
deed would it be, that exalted honouw^ 
magnificent manfions, or fumptuous 
apparel, not to mention other fplendid 
objefts of general admiration, (hould 
have power to captivate the greater 
part of our fpecies ; and that the beauty 
of a virtuous mind, capable of meet- 
ing our affeftion with an equal return, 
Ihould not have fufficient allurements 
to infpire the moft ardent paffion! I faid, 
" capable of meeting our affeftion with 
*' an equal return ;" For nothing, furely, 
can be more delightful, than to live in 
a conftant interchange and viciffitude 
.of reciprocal good offices. If we add 

to 
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to this, as with truth wc may, that a £♦ 
militude of manners is the moft pow* 
crful of all attraftions; it muft be grant* 
ed, that the virtuous are ftrongly impel- 
led towards each other, by that moral 
tendency and natural relationftiip which 
fubfifts between them. 

No propofiticMi therefore can be niore 
evident, I think, than that the virtu- 
ous muft necefTarily, and by an im- 
planted fenfe in the human heart, re- 
ceive impreffions of good will towards 
each other: and thefe are the natural 
fource, from whence genuine friendftiip 
can only flow. Not that a good man's 
benevolence, is by any means confined 
to a fingle objeft: he extends it to every 
individual. For true virtue, incapable 
of partial and contrafted exceptions to 
the exercife of her benign fpirit, en- 
larges the foul with fentiments of uni- 
verfal philanthropy. How, indeed, 
could it be confiftent with her charac- 
ter, to take whole nations under her prp- 

te6lion ; 
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teftion; if even the loweft ranks of 
mankind, as well as the higheft, were 
not the proper objefts of beneficence ?** 

But to return to the more immediate 
objeft of our prefent confideratioh. — 
They who infift that, " utility is the firft 
" and prevailing motive, which induces 
*' mankind to enter into particular 
" friendfliips," appear to me to diveft 
the aflbciation of its moft amiable and 
engaging principle. For to a mind 
rightly compofed, it is not fo much the 
benefits received, as the affedionate 
zeal from which they flow, that gives 
them their befl and moft valuable re- 
commendation. It is fo far indeed from 
being verified by faft, that a fenfe of 
our wants is the original caufe of form- 
ing thefe amicable alliances ; that, oa 
the contrary, it is obfervable, that 
none have been more diflinguiftied in 
their friendfhips than thofe whofe pow- 
er and opulence, but above all, whofe 
fuperior virtue, (a much firmer fup- 

port) 
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port) have raifed them above every 
neceflity of having recourfe to the affift- 
ance of others. Perhaps, however, it 
may admit of a que (lion, whether it were 
defirable that one's friend fhouldbe fo ab- 
folutely fufficient for himfelf, as to have 
no wants of any kind to which his own 
powers were not abundantly adequate. 
I am fure at leaft, I fhould have been 
deprived of a moft exquifite fatisfac- 
tion, if no opportunity had ever of- 
ered to approve the affeftionate zeal 
of my heart towards Scipio, and he 
had never had occafion either in his 
civil or military tranfaflions, to make 
ufe of my counfel, or my aid. 

The true diftinflion, then, in this 
queftion is, that " although friendfhip is 
*' certainly productive of utility, yet 
** utility, is not the primary motive of 
"friendfhip." Thofe felfifh fenfua^ 
lifts therefore, who lulled in the lap of 
luxury, prefume to maintain the 're- 
verfe, have furely no claim to attenti- 

Vol. II. F on: 
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on ; as they are neither qualifieLcl by 
rxflcElion, nor experience^ to be compe-^ 
tent jujdges of the fubjeft.n 

Good Gods! is there a man.upoa 
the face of the earth, who wopld: deli'- 
berately aqcept of all the wealth, zn^ 
all the affluence this world can bef^w^ 
if offered to him upon the fevere teripsL 
qf his being unconnefted with a fingle 
mortal whom he could love, or, by^ 
whom he ftiould be beloved?. This 
would be to lead the wretched life of 
a detefted tyrant, who, amidft perpe- 
tual fufpicions and alarms, paffes hip 
miferable days a ftranger to every tern 
der fentiment, and utterly precluded 
from the heart-felt fatisfa6lions of 
friendfhip. For who can love the man , 
he fears? or how can affeftion dwell* 
with a confcioufnefs of being feared ? ' 

He 

C*) " Liixun',*' as :m ingenious writer wcll-obferve^, 
*' confinino a nun's whole views to himfelf*, admits not 
*' of friencliliip, and fcarcely of any other focial paflion.'* * 
Skdchis of the llijlory of Man*\, '2-j\, , • . . 
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He may be flattered, indeed, by his 
followers with the fpecious femblance 
of perfonal attachment : but whenever 
he falls, (and many inftances there are 
of fuch a reverfe of fortune)*^ it will 
appear how totally deftitUte he flood of 
every genuine friend. Accordingly it 
is reported^ that Tarquin ufed to fay 
in his exile, that " his misfortunes had 
'" tkught him to difcem his real from 
" his pretended friends, as it was now 
*' no longer in his power to make either 
" of them any returns." I fhould much 
wonder, however, if, with a temper 
fo infolent and ferocious, he ever had 
a fincere friend. 

But as the haughtinefs of Tarquin's 
imperious deportment, rendered it im- 
poffible for him to know the fatisfaftion 
ofenjoyingafaithfulattachment;foitfre- 
quently happens, that the being advanc- 
ed into exalted flations, equally proves 
the occafion of excluding the great 
and the powerful JFrom poffefling that 
F2 ineftimable 
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ineftimable felicity. Fortune, indeed, 
is not only blind herfelf, but is apt ta 
afFeft her favourites with the fame in- 
firmity. Weak minds, elated with be- 
ing diftinguilhed by her fmiles, are 
generally difpofed to affume an arro- 
gant and fupercilious demeanour ; and 
there is not in the whole compafs of 
nature a more infufFerable creature, 
than a profperous fool. Profperity, iii 
truth, has bejen obferved to produce 
wonderful transformations even in per- 
fons who before had always the good 
fenfe to deport therafelves in a modeft 
and unaffuming manner; and their 
heads have been fo turned by the emi- 
nence to which they were raifqd, as to 
look down with negleft and contempt 
on their old friends, while their new 
connexions entirely engaged all their 
attention and favour. But there cannot, 
furely, be a more flagrant inftance of 
weaknefs and folly, than to employ the 
great advantages of cxtenfive influence 
and opulent pofleflions in the purchafe 
of brilliant equipages, gaudy rayment, * 

elegant 
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elegant vafes, together with every other 
fafhionabie decoration which wealth 
and power can procure ; and yet ne- 
gleft to ufe the means they afford of 
acquiring that nobleft and mofl valua- 
ble ornament of human life, a worthy 
and faithful friend ! The abfurdity of 
this conduft is the more aniazing, as 
after ^11 the bafe facrifices that may 
have been made to obtain thefe vain and 
oftentatious embellifhments, the hold- 
ing of them muft ever be precarious* 
For whoever fhall invade them with a 
ftronger arm, to Him they will, infal- 
libly belong:!*) whereas a true friend 
is a treafure which no power, how for- 
midable foever, can be fufficient to 
wreft from the happy poiTeffor/" But 
admitting that the favours of fortune 
were in their nature permanent and 
irrevocable ; yet how joylefs and infipid 
F3 mull 

(") When Cr>«:sus (hewed Solon his riches, the 
latter told him that whoever (hould come wi^ better 
iron would foon be miller of his gold* 
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mufl they prove, if not heightened and 
endeared by the fociety and participa- 
tion of a bofom friend ! 

But not to purfue refleftions of this 
fort any farther ; let me rather obferve, 
that it is neceflary to fettle fome fixed 
ftandard or meafure, by which to regu- 
late and adjuft the kind affe6lions iri the 
coiomerce under confideration. To this 
intent, three different criterions, I find, 
have been propofed. The firfl: is, " that 
*/ in all important occurrences, we 
^^ ftiould a6l towards our friend precife- 
** ly in the fame manner as if the cafe 
'^ were our own :" the fecond, that 
*' our good offices fhould be exadly 
'' dealt out, both in degree and value, ^ 
'* by the meafure and merit of thof^. 
^^ we receive from Him:" and the laft, 
that '' our conduct m relation to all his 
*^ concerns, fliould be governed by the ' 
•* fame kind of fentiments with which 
*' he appears to be aduated in refpe6t 
'' to them himfelf." 

Now 
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Now there is not one of thefe feveral 
rules, to which 1 tin entirely pvt xA^ 
approbation. The firft is by no means, 
I think, juftrbecaufe there are many 
things I would undertake on my friend's 
account, which I fhould never prevail 
with my felf to aft oh itiy own. Tot in- 
ftance; I Would not fcmple on his be- 
half td folicit, nor ev&n to fupplicate, 
a man of a mean and wofthlfcfs chSfftc- 
ter? nor to repel, with peculiar atrirtiony 
and indignation, any affront or injury 
that might be offered to him. And thii 
conduft, which 1 could not hold with- 
out blame in matters that merely con- 
cerned myfelf, I very laudably might 
in thofe which relate to my friend. 
F4 Add 

(^) " The beft way to rcprefent to the life the mani- 
" fold iife of friendfliip, is to call and fee how many 
** things there are which a man cannot do hlmfelf ; and 
" then it will appear that it was 9 fparing fpeech of the 
" antients, that a friend is another Himfelf\ for a friend 
" is far more than Himjelf, — How many are there which a 
«* roan cannot with any force or comlinefs fay or do him-' 
" felf? He can fcarce alledge his own merits with mo<. 
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Add to this, that there are many advan« 
tages which a generous mind would 
wilHngly forego, or fuffer himfelf to be 
deprived of, that his friend might en* 
joy the benefit of them/% 

With regard to the fecond criterion, 
which determines the meafute of our 
affefiion and good offices, by exaftly 
proportioning them to the value and 
quality we receive of each ; it degrades 
the connexion into a mere mercan- 
tile account between debtor and cre- 
ditor. True friendfhip is animated by 
much too liberal and enlarged a fpirit> to 
diftribute her beneficence with a careful 
and penurious circumfpeflion, led fhe , 

(hould 

*♦ defty, much lefs extol them. — Cannot fonietimes brook 
" to fupplicate, or beg, &c. So a^ain, a man's perfon 
•* hath many proper relations which he cannot put ofE 
"He cannot fpcak to his fon but as a father; to his 
'• wife but as a hufband ; to his enemy but upon terms : 
** whereas a friend may fpeak as the cafe requires, 
" and not as it fortcth with the perfun," Lord Bcicm's 
FJfuys. 
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fliould beftow more abundantly than 
flie receives : (he fcoms to poize the 
balance fo exaftly equal, that nothing 
(hall be placed in the one fcale, without 
its equivalent in the other.CJ 

The third maxim is ftill lefs admifli- 
ble, than either of the two former. 
There are fome charafters who are apt 
to entertain too low an opinion of their 
perlbnal merit, and whofe fpirits are 
frequently much too languid and de- 
preffed, to exert themfelves with proper 
vigour and aftivity for the promotion 
of their own intereft or honours. Un- 
der circumftances of this kind, fhall the 
zeal of a friend rife no higher than 
ones own, but cautioufly be re drained 
within' the fame humble level ? On the 
contrary, he ought to endeavour, by 
every means in his power, to difpel the 

gloom 

(•) ** Commc il y a de$ rivieres," fay^ the ingenloug 
Balzac, " qui ne font jamais tant de bien que quand 
*• elles fe d^bordent ; de mefme , Tamitie n'a rien de 
** meillcur que rexccs," 
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gloom that overcafts the niiod of his 
defponding affociate, and animate his 
hopes with livelier and more fanguioc 
expeftations* 

And now, having pointed out the in- 
fufficiency of the feveral criteria I helve 
mentioned ? it is neceflary I Ihould pro- 
duce fome other, more adequate and 
fatisfaftory. But before I deliver my 
own opinion in refpeft to this anaelei 
fuffer me previoufly to obferve^ that 
Scipio ufed frequently to fay, there 
never was a caution advanced more in- 
jurious to the principles of true amity^ 
than the famous precept which advifesjr 
** fo to regulate your affection towards 
*' your friend, as to remember that the 
** time may poflibly come when you (hait 
«^ have reafon to hate him." He could 
never, he faid, be perfuaded that BiASy 
a man fo diftinguilhed for wifdom as to 
be ranked among the feven celebrat- 
ed fages of Greece, was really the au- 
thor, as he is generally fuppofed, of fo 

unworthy 
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ujiworthy ^ pr^c^ution.-' It was ratl^er 
tlje majfiij?, Hje ^jyia^wjed, of fome fordid 
wretch, or p.ejrhaps of fome ^pibjtious 
ftatefman, whp^ a ftranger to every rio- 
bler fentimeijt of the human fcart, 
had po other qbjeft in forming his cqii- 
nedions, h\x% ^§ they might prpve ppn- 
ducive to the ii?creafe or eft^blifliq:»ent 
of l^is power. It is iHipoffible, certair^- 
ly, to entertai|» a friendPiip for any 
man of whpnqi yqu chenfti fp unfavourr 
able an opii^io;i, ^s to fuppofe he may 
hereafter give you caufe to becpome hfs 
enemy. In reality; if this axipm were 
juftly founded, and it be right to fit 
thus loofe in our aflfedions ; we ought to 
wifli that our friend qiight give us fre- 
quei^l; occafions to, complain of his coji- 
duft ; to lament whenever he afted in 
a laudable manner ; and to envy every 
advantage that paigfal; attend him; left 
unhappily he fhould lay too flrong a 
hold on our heart. This unworthy 
rule, therefore, whoever was the au- 
thor of it, is evidently calculated for 

the 
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the utter extirpation of true amity. 
The more rational advice would have 
been, as Scipio remarked, to be al- 
ways fo cautious in forming friendfliips, 
as never to place our efteem and a£Fec- 
tions where there was a probability of 
their being converted into the opjk^fite 
fentiments. But at all events, if we 
fliould be fo unfortunate as to make an 
improper choice; it were wifer, he 
thought, not to look forward to pqffible 
contingencies, than to be always a6)iqg 
upon the defenfive, and painfully 
guarding againft future diffentions. 

I think then, the only meafures that 
can be properly recommended refpreft- 
ing our general conduft in the article of 
friendjfliip, is, in the firft place ta be 
careful that we form the connexion 
with men of ftrift and irreproachable 
manners ; and in the next, frankly to 
lay open to each other all our thoughts, 
inclinations, andpurpofes, without the 

leaft 
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leaft caution, referve, or difgaife. I 
will venture even to add, that in cafes, 
in which the life, or good fame, of a 
friend is concerned, it may be allowa- * 
ble to deviate a little from the path of 
ftri6l right in order to comply with his 
defires; provided, however, that by 
this compliance our own charafter be 
not materially affefted.'*" And this 
is the largeft conceffion that fhould 
be made to friendfliip : for the good 
opinion of the public. Ought never to 
be lightly efteemed; nor the general 
affedion of our fellow-citizens confider- ' 
ed as a matter of little importance, in 
carrying on the great affairs of the 
world. Popularity, indeed, ifpurchaf- 
ed at the expence of bafe condefcen- 
lions to the vices or the follies of the 
people, is a difgrace to the pofTellbr : 
but when it is the jufl; and natural refult 
of a laudable and patriotic conduft, it 
is an acquifition which no wife man 
will ever contemn. 

But 
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But to return to Scipio. Frieridfiiip^ 
was" His favourite topic ; arid Ihav^ fre- 
queritly heard' Him remark, that thfere 
is lib article in which mahkihd ulukliy 
a8; with fo much negligence, ais in What 
relates to this connexion. Every On<i, 
he obferved, informs himfelf With 
great' exaQhefs of what numbers His 
flocks arid his herds cofifift ; but who'ii^ 
it that endeavours' to af certain liis rfeaF 
friends, with the fatne requifite prSeci*-' 
lion! Thus likewife, in chobfirig tHd' 
former, much caution is comhidhly* 
ufed, in order to difcover thofe ligriifi- 
cant marks which denote their proper 
qualities ; whereas in felefting the lat- 
ter, it is feldom that any great atten- 
tion is exerted to difcern thofe moral 
fignatures, which indicate the qualifi-' 
cations neceffary to conftitute a friend. 

One of the principal ingredients to ^ 
form that character, isji '' fleadinefe" 
*' and conflancy of temper," This vir-' " 
tuc, it mull be confelfed, is not very 

generally 
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generally tx> be fiwind among mankind : 
nor is there any othen mean to difcover 
in. whofe bofoni it refides, tibatt expe- 
riencev But as^this experience can^ not 
fully be acquired, till the Gonne6tionig 
already formed; afiedionifrapPto take 
the leid of judgment, and render a 
previous trial impofliblfe. It is the part 
of prudence, therefore, to refthiin a pre- 
dile^ion from carrying us precipitately 
into the arms of a new friend, before 
we have, in fome degree at leaflr, put 
his moral qualifications to the teft. A 
very inconfiderable article of money, 
may be fufficient to prove the levity of 
fome men's profeflions of friendfhip; 
whilft a much larger fum in conteft will 
be neceffary, to fhake the conftancy of 
others. But fhould there be a few, 
perhaps, who are aftuated by too ge- 
nerous a fpirit, to fuffer any pecuniary 
intereft to ftand in competition with the 
claims of amity; yet where fhall we 
find the man, who will not readily fur- 
render his friendftiip to his ambition, 

when 
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when they happen to interfere? Human 
nature is, in general, much too weak to 
refift the charms which furround thefe: 
glittering temptations ; and men are apt. 
to flatter themfelves, that although they 
fhould acquire wealth or power by vi- 
olating the duties of friendfliip, the 
world will be too much dazzled by the 
fplendor of the objefts, to take notice 
of the unworthy facrifice they make to 
obtain them. And hence it is. that 
real, unfeigned, amity is fofeldom to be 
met with among thofe who are engaged 
in the purfuit, "or pofleffion, of the ho* 
nours and the offices of the common* 
wealth/' 

To mention another fpecies of trials 
which few like wife have the firmnefs-. 
to fudain. — How fevere is it thought 
by the generality of mankind, to take 
a voluntary fhare in the calamities of 
others ! And yet it is in the hour of 
adverfity, as Ennius well obferves^ 
that friendfhip muft principally prove 

hei* 
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her truth and (Irength. In fliort, the 
defertingof a friend in hiis diftrcfs, and 
the neglefting of him iii one's own pfof- 
perity, are the two teftii which difcover 
the weaknefs and inftability of mofl 
conne6tions of this nature. To pre- 
ferve, therefore, in thofe feafonS of pro* 
bation, an immoveable and unfhakeri: 
fidehty, is a virtue fo exceedingly rare, 
that I had aimoft called it more than^ 
huihan.'* 

The great fupport and feourity of 
that invariable conftancy and fteadineis 
which I require in a friend, is a ftrong 
and delicate fenfe of honour : for there 
can be no reliance upon any man, who 
is totally uninfluenced by that princi- 
ple, or in whom it operates but faint- 
ly. It is elTential alfo, in Order to forra 
a permanent connexion, that the objeft 
of our choice fliould not only have the 
fame general turn of mind with our 
own, but poffefs an open, artlefs, and 
ingenuous temper : for where any one 

Vol II. G of 
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of thofe qualities are wanting, vain 
would it be to exped a lading and 
faithful attachment. True friendfhip 
indeed, is abfolutely inconfiftent with 
every fpecies of artifice and dupli- 
city : and it is equally impoflible it 
ftiould be maintained between perfbns 
whofe difpofitions and general modes 
of thinking, do not perfectly accord. 
I muft add, as another requifite for 
that liability I am fpeaking of, that the 
party (hould neither be capable of tak- 
ing an ill-natured fatisfaftion in repre- 
hending the frailties of his friend, 
nor eafily induced to credit thofe im- 
putations, with which the malice of 
others may afperfe him. 

r 

Thefe refleclions fufficiently confirm 
that pofition I fet out with in this con- 
verfation, when I aflerted that " true, 
*• friendfhip can only be found among 
*• the virtuous." For in the firfl: place, 
fincerity is fo effential a quality in 
forming a good, or, if you pleafe, a 

wife. 
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wife man, (for they are convertible 
terms) that a perfon of that charafter 
would deem it more generous to be 
a declared enemy, than to conceal a 
rancorous heart under a fmooth brow : 
and in the nex;t, the fame generous 
fimplicity of heart would, not only in- 
duce him to vindicate his friend againft 
the accufation of others, but render 
him incapable ofcherifliing in his own 
bread that little fufpicious temper, 
which is ever apt to take offence, and 
perpetually difcovering fome imaginary 
violation of amity. 

Add to this, that his converfation and 
addrefs ought to be fweetenefi with a cqf -^ 
tain eafe and politenefs of language and 
manners, that wonderfully contribute 
to heighten and improve the relifh of 
this intercourfe. A folemn, fevere de- 
meanour, may be very proper, I con- 
fefs, in certain charafters, to give them 
their proper impreflion; but friendlhip 
. ftiould wear a more pleafing afpefl:, and 
G2 ^ 
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at all times appear with a complacent^ 
afiable, and unconilrained countenance. 

And here, I cannot forbear taking no- 
tice of an extraordinary queftion, which 
fome, it feems, have confidered as not al- 
together without difficulty. It has been 
alked, " is the pleafure of acquiring a 
" new friend, fuppofing him endued 
•* with virtues which render him de- 
*' ferving our choice, preferable to the 
" fatisfaftion of poffeffing an old one ?"" 
On the fame account, I prefume, as we 
prefer a young horfe to one that is grown 
old inour fervice: for never, furely, was 
there a doubt propofed, more unworthy 
of a rational mind! It is not with friend- 
(hips as with acquifitions of moft other 
kinds, which after frequent enjoyment 
are generally attended with fatiety ; on ' 
the contrary, the longer we preferve 
them, like thofe forts of wine that will;. 
bear age, the more reliHiing and va|u* 
able they become. Accordingly, the 
proverb juftly fays, that " one mud eat 

" many 
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*^ many a peck of fait with a man, Be- 
'* fore he can have fufficient opportu^ 
*' nities to approve himfelf a thorough 
" friend." Not that hc-w conncfti6ns 
ate to be declined, provided appear, 
ances indicate that, in due time, ihcf 
my ripen into the happy fruits 6f a 
well-contra6led amity. Old friend* 
fhips, however, certainly have a clairii 
to the fuperior degriee of our eftccm, 
were it for no other reafon than ffotoi 
that powerful impreffion which aritient 
habitudes of every kind, naturally 
make upon the human heart* To have 
recourfe (ince more to the ludicrous in. 
fiance I jull now fuggefted : who is there 
that would not prefer a horfe whofe 
paces he had been long accuftomed to,- 
before one that was new and untrained 
to his hand? Even things inanimate 
lay a ftrong hold on the mind, by the 
mere force of cuftom ; as is obferva* 
ble in that rooted affeftion vire beai* to;* 
wards thofe places, though nev^r iar 
wild and uncultivated, in which a con- 
G 3 fiderable 
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fiderable part of our earlier days have 
been paffed. 

It frequently happens that there is a 
great difparity between intimate friends, 
both in point of rank and talents. Now 
under thefe circumftances, ** He who 
'* has the advantage, fhould never / ap- 
" pear fenfibleof his fuperiority.'* Thus 
SciPio, who flood diftinguiflied in the 
little group, if I may fo call it, of our 
feleft aflbciates, never difcovered in 
his behaviour the leaft confcioufnefs oF 
his pre-eminence over Philus, Rupi- 
Lius, Memmius, or any other of his 
particular connexions, who were of 
fubordinate abilities or ftation. And 
with regard to his brother Q. Maxi* 
Mus, who, although a man of great me* 
rit, and his fenior, was by no means com-^ 
parable with Scipio; He always treated 
him with as much deference and. re- 
gard, as if he had advanced as far be- 
yond him in every other article as in 

point 
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point of years. In (hort, it was his con- 
ftant endeavour to raife all his friends 
into an equal degree of confequence 
with himfelf : and his example well de- 
ferves to be imitated. Whatever excel- 
lencies, therefore, a man may poffefs, in 
refpeft to his virtues, his intelleftual 
endowments, or the accidental favours 
of fortune; he ought generoufly to com- 
municate the benefits of them with his 
friends and family. Agreeably to tbefe 
principles, fhould he happen to be de- 
fcended from an obfcure anceftry, and 
fee any of his relations in diltreffed 
circumftances, or that require the af- 
fiftance of his fuperior power or abili* 
ties ; it is incumbent upon him to em- 
ploy his credit, his riches, and his ta- 
lents, to fupply their refpeftive defici- 
encies, and reflect back upon them 
every honour and advantage they are 
capable of receiving. Dramatic wri- 
ters, when the fabulous hero of their 
play, after having been educated under 
fome poor fheppard, ignorant of his^ 
G 5 true 
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true parent, is difcovered to be of royal 
lineage, or the offspring, perhaps, of 
fome ccleflial divinity ; always think 
it neceflary to exhibit the noble youth, 
as ftill retaining a grateful affedion for 
the honeft ruilic to whom he had fo 
long fuppofed himfelf indebted for his 
birth : but how much more are thefe 
fentiments due toHim, who has a legiti- 
mate claim to his filial tendernefs and 
refpeft ! In a word, (he mofl fenfible 
fatisfaftion that can refult from advan- 
tageous diftinftions of every fort, is in 
the ple^fure a well-conftituted mind 
muft feel, by exerting them for the 
benefit of every individual to whom 
he ftands related, either by the ties of 
kindred or of amity. 

But if He who on account of any o£ 
thofe fuperiorities which I have men*, 
tioned, appears the moft confpicuous 
figure in the circle of his friends, oughb 
by no means to difcover in his behavi- 
our towards them, the leafl apparent 

fenfc 
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fenfe of the eminence on which he 
fiends : fo neither Cbould They, on the 
pther hand, betray feDtiments of envy 
or dilFatisfadion in feeing him thus cx^ 
alted above thern* It muft be acknowi^ 
ledged, however, that in fituations of 
this kind, the latter are too apt t6 be 
nnr^afonable in their expedations; to 
€a»pl»in that their friend is not fufficir 
ently attentive to theiir intereft; and 
kxmotime^s even to break oist into open 
lemonftrances ; efpeeially if they think 
th«y are entitled to plead the merit of 
»oy confiderable fervices^ to flrengthen 
their rcfpe6fcive claims. But to be caT 
pable of reproaching a man with the 
pbli^tions you have comferred upon 
him, is a difpofition exceedingly con* 
temptible and odious : it is His part in- 
deed not to forget the good offices he 
has received ; but ill, certainly, would 
it bucome his friend to be the monitor 
for that purpofe. 



It 
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It is not fufficient, therefore, merely • 
to behave with an eafy condefcenfion to- 
wards thofe friends who are of lefs 
confiderable note than onefelf ; it is in- 
cumbent upon him to bring them for- 
^ward, and, as much as poflible, to 
raife their confequence. The appre- 
henfion of not being treated with 
fufficient regard, fometimes creates 
much uneafinefs in this connexion : 
and thofe tempers are moft liable to be 
difquieted by this fufpicion, that are 
inclined to entertain too low an opinion 
of their own merit. It is the part 
therefore of a generous and benevolent 
mind, to endeavour to relieve his friend 
from the mortification of thefe humili- 
ating fentiments, not only by profeffi* 
ons, but by effential fervices. 

The proper meafure by which thefe 
fervices ought to be regulated, muft 
be taken partly from the extent of 
our own power, and partly from what 
the perfon who is the objeft of our par- 
ticular 
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ticular aflPeftion, has abilities to fuftain. 
For how unlimited foever a man's autho- 
rity and influence might be, it would 
be impoflible to raife indifcriminately 
all his friends by turns into the fame 
honourable flat ions. ThusSciPio, al- 
though he had fufficient intereft to pro- 
cure the confular dignity for Publius 
RuTiLius, could not perform the fame 
good office for Lucius, the brother of 
that conful. But even admitting that 
you had the arbitrary difpofal of every 
dignity of the ftate ; ftill it would be ne- 
ceflary well to examine, whether your 
friend's talents were equal to his am- 
bition, and fufficiently qualified him 
to difcharge the duties of the poll in 
queftion, with credit to himfelf and 
advantage to the public. 

It is proper to obferve, that in ftating 
the auties and obligations of friendfhip, 
thofe intimacies alone can juftly be 
taken into confideration, which are 
formed: at a time of life when men's 

charaders 
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charafters are decided, and their judg- 
ments arrived at maturity. As to the 
affociates of our early years, the com- 
panioril^'' and partners of our puerile 
pleafures and amufements; they can 
by no means, fimply on that account, 
be deemed in the number of frienxis. 
Indeed, if the firft objeds of our affec- 
tion had th« beft claim to be received 
into that rank ; our nurfes and our pe- 
dagogues would, certainly, have a fight 
to the moft confidcrable fhare of our 
regard. Some degree of it is unquef- 
tionably due to them ; but of a kind, 
however, far different from that which 
is the fubjcft of our prefent inquiry. 
The truth is, were our early attach- 
ments the juft foundation of amity, it 
would be impoffible that the union 
Ihould ever be permanent. For our 
inclinations and purfuits take a diffe- 
rent turn, as we advance into riper 
years : and where thefe are no longer 
fimilar, the true cement of friendfhip is 
diffolved. It is the total difparity be- 
tween 
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tween the difpofition and manners of 
the virtuous and the vicious, that alone 
renders their coalition incompa|fclc. 

There is a certain intemperate degree 
of afFeftion towards one's friends, which 
it is neceflary to reftrain ; as ^he in- 
dulging of it has frequently, and in 
very important fituations, proved ex- 
tremely prejudicial to their intereft* 
To exemplify my meaning by an in- 
ftance from antient ftory : Neoptole- 
Mus would never have had the glory of 
taking Troy, had his friend Lycome^ 
DES, in whofe court he had been edu* 
cated, fucceeded in his too warm . and 
earneft folicitations not to hazard his 
perfon in that famous expedition.'* 
There are numberlefs occafions, which 
may render an abfence between friends 
highly expedient: and to endeavour, 
from an impatience of feparation, to 
prevent it, betrays a degree of weak- 
nefs inconfiftent with that firm and 
manly fpirit, without which it is impof-. 

fible 
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lible to aft up to the charafter of a true 
friend. And this is a farther confirma- 
tion of ^e maxim I before infilled up- 
on, that *' in a commerce of friendfhip, 
*V mutual requefts or conceflions fliould 
*^ neither be made, nor granted, without 
*' due and mature deliberation." 

But to turn our refleftions from thofe 
nobler alliances of this kind which are 
formed between men of eminent and 
fuperior virtue, to that lower fpecies 
which occurs in the ordinary inter- 
courfe of the world. — In connexions 
of this nature, it fometimes unfortu- 
nately happens, that circumftances a- 
rife which render it expedient for a 
man of honour to break with his friend. 
Some latent vice, perhaps,^ or conceal- 
ed ill-humour, unexpeftedly difcovers 
itfelf in his behaviour either towards 
his friends themfelves, or towards o- 
thers, which cannot be overlooked 
without participating his difgrace. The 
moft advifeable and prudent condu6l 

in 
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in fituations of this kind, is to fuffer 
the intimacy to wear out by filent and 
infenfible degrees; or, to ufe a^iptrong 
expreflion which I renjembet to have 
fallen from Cato upon a fimilar occafi- 
on, *' the bands of friendfhip fhould be 
" gr2LduB\ly untied, rather than fuddenly 
" cut afunder !" alwayS'fuppofing, how- 
ever, that the offence is not of fo atro- 
cious a nature, as to render an abfolute 
and immediate alienation, indifpenfibly 
requifite for one's own honour. 

As it is not unufual, (for I am ftill 
fpeaking of common friendfliips) that 
diffentions arife from fome extraordina- 
ry change of manners or fentiments, or 
from fome contrariety of opinions with 
refpe6t to public affairs ; the parties at 
variance Ihould be mucH upon their 
guard, left their behaviour towards each 
other fhould give the world occafion 
to remark, that they have not only ceaf- 
ed to be cordial friends, but are be- 
come inveterate enemies : for nothing 

is 
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is more indecent than to appear in open 
war with a man, with whom one hats 
formerly K^ed upon terms of famtli- 
arity and good fellowfliip. 

Scipio eftranged himfelf from Qoin- 
Tus PoMPKius, you well know, fal€ly 
upon my account; as the diflentionS 
which arofe in the republic, alienated 
him alfo from my collegue Metel- 
Lus." But in both inftances he prc- 
ferved the dignity of his chara6lery 
and never fuffered himfelf to be be- 
trayed into the leaft improper warmth 
of rcfentment. 

Upon the whole then, the firft gfeat 
caution in this commerce fliould be,-. . 
ftudioufly to avoid all occafions of dif-* 
cord : but if any fhould neceffarily a-' 
rife ; the next is, to manage the quaLtrel? 
with fo much temper and moderanoH;. 
that the flame of friendfliip fliall ap^* 
pear to have gently fubfided, rather 
than to have been violantly extinguifh*^* 

ed. 
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ed. But above all^ whenever a dilTen- 
tion happens between the parties, they 
Ihould be particularly on their guard 
againft indulging a virulent animo« 
fity; as a fpirit of this exafperated 
kind, when unrefttained, is apt to 
break forth into expreflions of the 
moft malevolent contumely and re- 
proach. In a cafe of this nature, if the 
language (hould not be too infulting to 
be borne, it will be prudent, xxi confii* 
deration of their former friendfhip, to 
receive it without a return : for by this 
forbearance the reviler, and not the 
reviled, will appear the perfon that 
moft deferves to be condemned. 

The fure, and indeed the only fure, 
means to efcape the feveral errors and 
inconveniencies I have pointed out ; is, 
in the fir ft place, '' never haftily to en- 
*^ gage in friendfliips ;" and in the next, 
*' not to enter into them with thofe 
^* who are unworthy of the connedi- 
•* on.'"' Now He alone is worthy, whofe 

Vol. IL H perfonat 
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perfonal merit, independent of all Ok 
therconfiderations, renders himthejuft 
objcfl of affeftion and efteem. Cha* 
rafters of this fort, it mull be confefledf 
arc extremely rare ; as indeed every 
other fpecies of excellence generally i»; 
nothing being more uncommon than to 
meet with what is pcrfeft in its kind, 
in any ftibjeft whatfoever. But the 
misfortune is, that the generality of the 
world have no <;onception of any other 
merit, than what may be turned to inter. 
eft : they love their friends upon the 
fame principle, and in the fame propbr*- 
tion, as they love their flocks and their 
herds ; giving juft fo much of their !*• 
gard to each, as is equal to the profits 
they refpeftively produce. 

Hence it is, they are for ever ftran* 
gers to the fweet complacencies of that 
generous amity, which fprings ffom 
thofe natural inftinfts originally im- 
preft upon the human foul ; and is fim- 
ply defirable for its own abftrafted.and 

intrinfic 
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^ intrinlic value. To convince theni,})QW« 
ever, of the poffible exiftence at leaft« 
and powerful efficacy of an a£fe6lioii 
Utterly void of all mercenary motived » 
they need only be referred to what paf* 
fcA in their own boibms. For the love 
Hrhich every man bears to himfelf, doed 
not, certainly, flow from any e)£pe£led 
recompence or reward, but folely from 
that pure and innate regard which each 
individual feels for his own peribn. 
Now if the fame kind of aflFe6lion be not 
trani^fered into friendQiip, it will be in 
vain to hope for a true friend ; as a true 
firiend is no other» in effefl, than a le- 

.To thefe refleftions we may add, 
that if two diftinft principles univerfal- 
fy prevail throughout the whole animal 
creation ; in the firft place, that love of 
felf which is common to every fenfitive 
being ; and in the next, a certain degree 
of focial affedion, by which every in- 
dividual of the fame fpecies is led to 
H 2 herd 
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herd with its kind ; how much morq^ 
ilrongly has nature infufed intQ the 
heartof man, together with a princi{klf 
of felf-love^ this lierding difpofitioSQ i 
fty the latter he is powerfully impel- 
led/ not only to unite with his* fpeci^ 
in general, but to look out for Xosqci^ 
^articukr aflbciate, with whom he na^ 
be To intimately blended in fentimem^ 
and inclinations as tO/ form, I hmlalmofl^ 
faid, one fpul in two bodies?" f 



f^* 



The generality -of mankind are Iq.u^ 
reafonable^ not to fay arrogant, d» pg^, 
require that their friends, fhould hft 
formed by a more perfeft model, th^p, 
themfelves are able, or willing, to imi> 
tate-/* whereas the firft .ehdes^vour. 
fhould be, to acquire your/elf ^thoftf^ 
moral excellencies which .conflj^tute^^ 
virtuous chara6i6r, and then to find:juk 
affociate whofe good qualities refl^ 
back the true image of your ^owj^ 
Thus would the fair,fabric of friendlh)^ 
be ereded upon that immoveable bafif» 

which 
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which I hiave fo repeatedly recommend- 
ed in the courfe of this inquiry. For 
what ihould endanger its (lability, when 
i mutual afFeftion between the parties^ 
is blended with principles that raife 
them above thofe mean paffions^ by 
tv'hich the greater part of the world are 
liftially governed ? Being equally adu- 
ited by a ftrong fenfe of juftice and 
equity, they will at all times equally 
be zealous to exert their utmofl: powers 
in the fervice of each other ; well aflur- 
cd that nothing will ever be required 
on either fide, inconfiftent with the 
diftates of truth and honour. In 
confequence of thefe principles, they 
will not only love, but revere each 
other. I fay revere : for where rever* 
^nce does not dwell with affeftion, a^ 
jnity is bereaved of her nobleft ^d 
moll graceful ornament. 

It is an error, therefore, that leads to 
the moft pernicious confequences, to 
imagine ^hat the laws of friendlhip fu- 
ll 3 perfed© 
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peffede thofe of mor»l obligation, and 
juftify a participation with liccntiouf- 
ncfs and debauchery. Nature has fow» 
the feed of that focial aflPeftion in the 
heart of man, for purpofes far different ; 
nbt to produce confederates in vice, 
but auxiliaries in virtue. Solitary tnd 
fequeftered virtue, is indeed incapable 
of fifing to the feme height, as when 
(he aQ:s in conjunftion with an affc6ki* 
onate and animating companion of her 
generous eflPorts. They who are thus 
leagued in reciprocal fupport and en- 
couragement of each other's moral am^* 
bition, may be confidered as fetting 
out together in the beft company and 
fureft road, towards thofe defirable ob^ 
jeds in which nature has placed the fii- 
preme felicity of man.** Yes, my friendOt 
I will repeat it again ; an amity enncHr 
bled by thefe exalted principles, and 
direfted to thefe laudable purpofes, 
leads to honour and to glory, and is 
produftive at the fame time of that 
fweet fatisfaftion and complacency of 

mind 
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mind, which in conjun£i:ion with the 
two former, eflentially conftitutc real 
happinefs. He, therefore, who means to 
acquire thefe great and ultimate beati- 
tudes of human iife, mud receive them 
from the hands of virtue; as neither 
friendlhip, or aught elfe defervediy 
valuable, can poflibly be obtained 
without A^rr influence and intervedtioti. 
for they who perfuade themfelves that 
they may poffefs a true friend, at leaft, 
where moral merit has no (hare in pro^ 
ducing the connexion ; will find them- 
felves miferably deceived, whenever 
ibme fevere misfortune fhall give them 
occafion to make the decifivc ex* 
periment. 

It is a maxim, then, which cannot 
too frequently, nor 'too ftrongly be in* 
culcated, that in forming the attach, 
ment we are fpeaking of, " we Ihould 
** never fuffer affeBion to take root in 
*' our hearts before judgement has time ^^' 
*' to interpofe f for in no circumftaoce 
H4 ^ of 
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of our lives can a hafty and inconfider^ 
ate choice, be attended with more fatal 
confequences. But the folly is, that 
we generally forbear to deliberate till 
confide ration can nothing avail: and 
hence it is, that after the affociation 
has been habitually formed, and many 
good offices, perhaps, have been mutu- 
ally interchanged, fome latent flaw be- 
comes vifible; and the union which 
was precipitately cemented, is no lefs 
fuddenly diffblved. Now this inatten- 
tion is the more blame-worthy and 
aftonifljing, as friendfhip is the only ' 
article, among the different objefts of ; 
human purfuits, the value and impor- , 
tance of which is unanimoufly, and., 
without any exception, acknowledged* , 
I fay the only article: For even virtue . 
herfelf is not univerfally held inefteem, : 
and there are many who reprefent all -. 
her high pretentions as mere affedatioa ^ 
and oftentatious parade. There are too, . . 
whofe moderate defires are fatisfied i 
with humble rae^ls ^nd lowly roofs,: 

and 
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and who look upon riches with fove- 
reign contempt. How many are there 
who think, that thofe honours which 
inflame the ambition of others, are of . 
all human vanities the moft frivolous! 
In like manner throughout all tlie 
reft of thofe feveral objefts which di- 
vide the paflions of mankind; what 
fome admire, others moft heartily de- 
fpile. Whereas with refpeft to friend- 
fhip, there are not two different opini** 
ons : the aSive and the ambitious, the 
retired and the contemplative, even the 
fenfualift himfelf (if he would indulge 
his appetites with any degree of refine- 
ment) unanimoufly acknowledge that 
without friendfliip, life can have no 
true enjoyment. She infinuates her* 
fclf, indeed, by I know not what irre- 
fiftible charm, into the hearts of every 
rank and clafs of men, and mixes xrx 
all the various modes and arrangements 
of human life. Were there a man in 
the world of fo morofe and acrimonious 
» difpofition, as to fhun (agreeably to 

what 
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what we are told of a certain Timom of 
Athens) all communication with his 
(pecies: even fuch an odious mifan"- 
. thropift could not endure to be exclud- 
ed from one aflbciate at leaft, before 
whom he might difcharge the whole 
rancour and virulence of his heart.** 
The truth is, if we could fuppofe our- 
felves tranfported by fome divinity in- 
to a iblitude« replete with all the deli- 
cacies which the heart of man could dc* 
fire, but fecluded at the fame time 
from every pollible intcrcourfe with 
our kind ; there is not a perfon in the 
world of fo unibcial and favage a tem;- 
per, as to be capable, under thefe for- 
lorn circumftances, of reliihing any 
enjoyment. Accordingly, nothing it 
more true than what Archytas of T«r 
rentum/) if I mi (lake not, is reported 
to have faid, " that were a man to bt 
" carried up into heaven, and the 
''beauties of univerfal nature dif* 

" played 

(*) Sec Rem, on Cato, p. aio. No. 46. 
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'* played to his view; he would rcr, 
** ceive but little pleafure from the 
*' wonderful fcene, if there were none 
"to whom he might relate the glories,. 
** he had beheld." Human nature, inr 
deed, is fo conflituted as to be incapa- 
ble of lonely fatisfadiions : man, like 
thofe plants which are formed to em- 
brace others, is led by an inftin6live 
'impulfe to recline on his ipecies ; and 
he finds his happieft and moil fecure 
iupport in the arms of a faithful friend. 
But although in this inflance, as in 
every other, nature points out her ten- 
dencies by a variety of unambiguous 
notices, and proclaims her meaning in 
the moft emphatical language ; yet, I 
know not how it is, we feem ftrangely 
blind to her cleareft iignals, and deaf 
to her loudeft voice ! 

The offices of friend (hip are fo nu- 
merous and of fuch different kinds, that 
many little difgufls may arife in the 
cxercifc of them, which a man of true 

good 
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good fenfc will either avoid, extenuate, 
oHbe contented to bear, as the nature 
and circumftances of the cafe may- 
render moft expedient. But there is 
one particular duty which may fre- 
quently occur, and which he will at all 
hazards of offence difcharge; as it is 
never to be fuperfeded confiftently 
with the truth and fidelity he owes to 
the connexion ; I mean the duty of ad- 
monifhing, and even reproving hid 
friend : an office which, whenever it 
is affeftionately exercifed, fhould bc^ 
kindly received. It muft be confeflTed, 
however, that the remark of my drama- 
tic friend is too frequently verified, 
who obferves in his Andria, that *' ob- 
*^ fequioufnefs conciliates friends, but 
*^ truth creates enemies."^' When truth 
proves the bane of friend fhip, we may 
have reafon, indeed, to be forry for the 
unnatural confequence ; but we fhould ^ 
have caufe to be more forry, if we fuf* 
fered a friend, by a culpable indulg- 
ence, to expofe his charafter to juft re^ 

proach. 
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proach. Upon thefe delicate occafions^ 
however, we fhould he particularly 
careful to deliver our advice, or ceproof, 
without the leaft appearance of acri* 
mony or infult* Let our obfequiaufnefs 
(to repeat the fignificant expreffion of 
Te R E N c e) extend as far as gentlenefs 
of manners, and the rules of good 
breeding require ; but far let it be from, 
reducing us to flatter either vice, or 
mifconduft : a meannefs unworthy, 
not only of every man who claims tp 
himfelf the title of friend, but of every 
liberal and ingenuous mind. Shall we 
live with a friend, upon the fame cauti- 
ous terms we muft fubmit to live with 
a tyrant? Defperate indeed muft that 
man's moral diforders be, who fhuts 
his ears to the voice of truth, when de- 
livered by a fincere and affedionate 
monitor! It was a faying of Ca to, (and 
he had many that well deferve to be 
remembered) that '' fome men were 
•' more obliged to their inveterate ene- 
** mics,than to their complaifant friends; 

•'a» 
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*' as they frequently fceard the ttiitfi 
*♦ from the one, but never from the 
•* other." In fliort, the great abfurdity 
is, that men are apt, in the inftaneet 
tinder confideration, to dire& both 
their diflike and their approbation to 
the wrong obje6i;. They hate the adiao^ 
liition and love the vice : whereas ibef 
ought, on the contrary, to hate theiaoe 
and love the admonition. 

As nothing therefore is more fuitaUc 
to the genius and fpirit of true frietid* 
ffiip, than to give and receive advioe^ 
to give it, I mean, with freedom^ but 
without rudenefs,(*) and to receive if; 
not only without reluftance, but witll 
patience ; fo nothing is more injurieiift 

. t 

C) There arc few, fays Plutarch, Who ha^ ikt 
inclination or courage to reprove the mifcondud of |i 
friend, and ftill fewer who know how to exercife that 
kindly office at a feafonable time and in a proper mttf- 
ner ; the generality of ihofe who have the fidelity td if. 
terpofe their advice upon fuch occafions, being apt f » 
miftake rude reprehenfion and feverc inveftivc, foraD 
honeft and laudable freedom* 
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to the connexion than fiatteiy, complt* 
ment, or adulation* I mukiply thefe 
equivalent terms^ in order to mark 
with ftronger emphafis the deteftable 
and dangerous charader of thole pre« 
tended friends, who, ftrangers to the 
dilates of truth, conftantly hold the 
language which they are fure will be 
mod acceptable. But if counterfeit ap« 
pearances, of every fpecies^ are bafc 
and difhoneft attempts to impofe upon 
the judgement of the unwary ; they are 
more peculiarly fo in a commerce of 
amity, and abfolutely repugnant to 
the vital principle of that facred re* 
lation : for without fincerity, friendfhip 
is a mere name, that has neither mean- 
ing or efficacy. It is the effential pro- 
perty of this alliance, to form fo inti-- 
mate a coalition between the parties, 
that they feem to be aftuated, as it 
were, by one common fpirit : but it is 
impoffible that thi^ unity of mind 
fhould be produced, when there is 
one of them in which it does^ not fubfift 

even 
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even in his own perfon ; who with a 
dulplicity of foul which fets him at 
perpetual variance from himfelf^ af- 
fumes oppofite fentiments and opinions 
as is moll convenient to his prefent pur- 
pofe. Nothing in nature, indeed, is fo 
pliant and verfatile as the genius of a 
flatterer; who always ads and pretends^ 
to think in conformity, not only to the 
will and inclination, but even to the 
looks and countenance, of another. 
Like Gnatho in the play, he can pre* 
vail with himfelf to fay either jy^i or no^ 
as beft fuits the occafion; and he 
lays it down as his general maxira^ ne* 
ver to diffent from the company/* 

Terence expofes this bafenefs of 
foul, in the perfon of a contemptible 
paralite ; but how much more contemp- 
tible does it appear, when exhibited 
in the conduft of one who darfcs ufurp 
the name of friend ! The mifchief ist 
that there are many Gnathos, of a 
much fuperior rank and confequence^ 

to 
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to be met with in the commerce of the 
world : and it is from this clafs of flat* 
terers that the greateft danger is to be 
apprehended; as the poifon they ad- 
minifter receives additional llrength 
and efficacy, from the hand that con- 
veys it. Neverthelefs, a man of good 
fenfe and difcernment, if he will exert 
the requifite attentipn, will always be 
able to diftinguifh the complaifant from 
the Jincere friend, with the fame cer* 
tainty that he may in any other fubjeft, 
perceive the difference between the 
counterfeit and the genuine. It is 6b^ 
fervable in the general affemblies of the 
people, compofed as they are of the 
moil ignorant part of the community, 
that even the populace know how to 
difcriminate the foothing infidious ora- 
tor, whofe only aim is to acquire popu- 
larity, from the firm, inflexible, and 
undefigning patriot. A remarkable 
inftance of this kind lately appeared, 
when Caius Papirius propofed a law 
to enable the Tribunes, at the cxpira- 
Vol. II. I tion 
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tionof their office, to be re-elefted for the 
enfuing year : upon which he employed 
every infinuatingartofaddrefs, to feduce 
and captivate the ears of the multitude. 
Not to mention the part I took myfelf 
upon that occafion ; it was oppofed by 
Scipio with fuch a commanding flow 
of eloquence, and invincible (Irength 
of reafon, that this popular law was rc- 
jefted by the very populace them- 
felves/' But you were prefent at the 
debate ; and his fpeech is in every bo- 
dy's hands. I cannot forbear giving 
you another inftance, likewife, although 
it is one particularly relating to myfelf* 
You may remember that in the confii* 
late of Lucius Mancinus, and Quin- 
Tus Maximus the brother of Scipio, 
a very popular law was moved by Cai- 
us LiciNius ; who propofed that the 
privilege of elefting to the facerdotal 
offices, Ihould be transferred from the 
refpeftive colleges to the general afleili- 
blies of the people : and let me remark 
by the way, it was upon this occafi6n 

that 
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that LiciNius, in complaifance to the 
people, firft introduced the praftice of 
addrefling them with his back turned 
upon the fenate-houfe/* Neverthelef% 
the pious reverence which is due to 
every circumftance that cdncerns the 
worlhip of the immortal Gods, toge- 
ther with the arguments by which I 
expofed the impropriety of his motion, 
prevailed over all the fpecious colour- 
ings of his plaufible oratory. This af- 
fair was agitated during my praetor- 
Ihip ; and I was not chofen conful till 
five years afterwards : fo that it is evi- 
dent I owed my fuccefs more to the 
force of truth, than to the influence of 
ftation. 

Now if in popular aflemblies, a fcene, 
of all others, in which fiftion and fal- 
lacious reprefentations have the greateft 
fcope, and are ufually employed with 
the mod fuccefs ; Truth, when fairly 
dated and properly enforced, could 
thus prevail ; with how much more 
1 2 reafon 
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reafon may fhe expe£l to be favourably 
heard in an intercourfe of friendfhip, 
the very effence whereof depends upon 
fincerity ! In a commerce of this na- 
ture, indeed, if you are not permitted 
to fee into the mod hidden receflcs of 
your friend's bofom, and do not with 
equal unreferve, lay open to him the full 
expofure of your own ; there can be no 
juft ground for confidence on either 
fide, nor even fufficient evidence that 
any aflFeftion fubfifts between you/' 
With refpeft, however, to that particu- 
lar deviation from truth, which is the 
objeft of our prefent confideration ; it* 
muft be acknowledged, that, noxious as 
flattery is, no man was ever infeded by 
it, who did not love and encourage the 
offering. Accordingly, there is no turn 
of mind fo liable to be tainted by this 
fort of poifon, as a difpofition to eniter- 
tain too high conceit of one's own me- ' 
rit. I muft confefs at the fame time, 
that conlcious virtue cannot be void of 
felf-cftecm ; as well knowing her own 

worth, 
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worth, and how amiable her form ap- 
pears. But the pretenders to virtue are 
much more numerous than the really 
virtuous : and it is of the former only 
that I am now fpeaking. Men of that 
character are particularly delighted 
with adulation, as confirming their ti- 
tle, they imagine, to the merit they fo 
vainly claim. H 

13 It 

C) Plutarch has written an ingenious traft con- 
cerning the marks by which a flatterer may be diftin- 
guiflxcd from a friend; and among many excellent 
precepts for that purpofe, he particularly advifes his 
reader 4o be upon his guard againft the felf-delufions 
of vanity. For there is no turn of mind that lays a man 
fo open and expofed to the infidious praflices of thofe 
who mean to take advantages of his weaknefs, as to en- 
tertain an over-weening opinion of his own merit. But 
into fnares of this kind, continues the admirable moralift, 
thofe men can never fall, who, in obedience to the fa- 
mous oracle, ftudy ** to know themfelves." They will 
difcover fuch a mixture of frailties, follies and vices 
blended with their virtues, and will find, upon a review 
of their conduft, fo many humiliating occafions of felf- 
condemnation, as cannot fail of rendering them firm and 
inacceflible againft the dangerous approaches of adula- 
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It appears then, that genuine friend* 
ihip cannot poflibly exift, where one 
of the parties is unwilhng to hear truth, 
and the other is equally indifpofed 
to fpeak it. Friends of this kind arq 
by no means uncommon in the world : 
and indeed, there would be neither 
propriety nor humour in the charafter 
of a parafite as exhibited by our comic 
writers, were a vain-glorious foldier, 
for example, never to be met with in re- 
al life. When the braggart Captain in 
the play afks Gnatho, " Did Thais 
*' return me many thanks, fay you ?" 
An artlefs man would have thought it 
fufficient to anfwer " many •/* but the 
cunning fycophant replies, *' immenfe, 
innumerable ;" for a {kilful flatterer per* 

feaiy 



tion. It was from this juft fcnfe of human imperfe£tions 
that Alexander ufed to fay, his animal appetites, to^ 
gether with his conftantly Handing in need of bebig 
repaired hy {[tt^^ were two circumftances that fufBci* 
ently fecured him from the flattery of thofe bafe courti'* 
ers, who endeavoured to perfuade him he was more tbm 
man. 
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fe6Hy well knows, that a pleafing cir- 
cumilancc can never be too much ex- 
aggerated, in the opinion of the perfon 
upon whom he means to praftife. 

But although flattery chiefly operates 
on thofe whofe vanity encourages and 
invites the exercife of it ; yet thefe are 
not the only fort of men upon whom 
it may impofe. There is a delicate and 
refined fpecies of adulation, againft 
which even jDCtter underflandings may 
not improperly be cautioned. Grofs and 
open obfequioufnefs, can deceive none 
but fools: but there is a, latent and 
more enfnaring manner of infinuation, 
againft which a man of fenfe ought to 
be particularly on his guard. A flatter- 
er of this infidious and concealed kind, 
will frequently gain his point even by 
oppofition : he will aff^eft to maintain 
opinions which he does not hold, and 
difpute in order to give you the credit 
of a viftory. But nothing is more hu- 
miliating than to be thus egregioufly 
I 4 duped ! 
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duped! It is neceflary, therefore, to ex- 
ert the utmoft attention againft falling 
into thefe covert fnares, left we (hould 
have reafon to fay, with one of the 
chara6lers in the Heirefs,(^) '' Never was 
*' old dotard on the ftage fo finely play- 
•' ed upon, as I have been by you to- 
" day." This indeed would be to exhi- 
bit the mortifying perfonage of one of 
thofe ridiculous old men in our come- 
dies, who liften with eafy faith, to eve- 
ry fpecious tale contrived to impofe 
bn their credulity. H — But I have infen- 
fibly wandered from the principal ob- 
je6l I had in view; and inftead of pro- 
ceeding to confider friendflhip as it ap- 
pears in perfeEl charaQers, (perfed, I 
mean, as far as is confiftent-with the 
frailty of human nature) I am talking 
of it as it is feen in the Vain and 
frivolous connections of the world. 

1 re^ 

(*) A Comedy fo called, written by Cj£C1L1US. See 
Cato, p. 37. Noie (/j , 

(•} Sec Cato, p. 54. Note (') 
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I return therefore to the original fub- 
jefl: of our converfation, and which it 
is now time to draw towards a conclu- 
lion. 

It is Virtue,-^yes, let me repeat it 
again; it is Virtue alone thait can give 
birth, ftrength, and permanency to 
friendfliip. For Virtue is an uniform 
and fteady principle, ever afting con- 
confiftently with itfelf. They whofe 
fouls are warmed by its generous flame, 
not only improve their common ardor 
by communication, but naturally kin»- 
die into that pure aiFeftion of the heart 
towards each other, which is diftin* 
guilhcd by the name of amity, and is 
wholly unmixed with every kind and 
degree of felfifti confiderations. But 
altho' genuine friendfliip is folely the 
offspring of pure good-will, and no 
motive of advantage or utility has the 
Jeafl (hare in its produ6lion ; yet many 
very beneficial confequences refult from 
it, how little foever thofe confequences 

are 
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are the objefls primirally in view. Of 
ibis difinterefted nature was that affec- 
tion which, in the earlier feafon of my 
life, united me with thofe venerable 
old men, Paulus, Cato, and Gallus, 
as alfo with Nasica, and Gracchus, 
the father-in-law of my late honoured 
and lamented friend/*" That the prin- 
ciple I have ailigned, is really the lead- 
ing motive of true friend (hip, becomes 
ftill more evident, when the con- 
nexion is formed between men of equal 
years ; as in that which fubfifted be- 
tween Scipio,Furius, RUPILIUS„MUM- 
Mius, and myfelf. Not that old men 
may not alfo find a generous fatisfadion 
in living upon terms of difinterefted 
intimacy with the young; as I have 
the happinefs to experience in the 
friendfliip I enjoy, not only with both 
of you and Q, Tubero, but even 
with PuBLius RuTiLius and Au- 
Lus ViRGiNius, who are much your 
juniors. One would wifli indeed, to 
preferve thofe friends through all the 
fucceflive periods of our days, with 

whom 
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whom we firft fet out together in this 
our journey through the world. But 
fince man holds all his poffeffions by a 
very precarious and uncertain tenure,, ^ 
we fhould endeavour, as our old friends 
drop off, to repair their lofs by new 
acquifitions ; left one fliould be fo un* 
happy as to ftand in his old age, a foli- 
tary, unoonnefted individual, bereaved 
of every perfon whom he loves, and by 
whom he is beloved. For without ^ 
proper and particular objeft upon 
which to exercife the kind and ben* 
evolent affedions, life is deftitute of 
every enjoyment that can render it 
juftly defirable. 

As to the lofs I have myfelf fuftained 
by the death of Scipio, who was fo 
fuddenly and fo unexpeftedly fnatched 
from me; He is ftill prefent in my 
mind's eye, and prefent he will ever re- 
main. For it was his virtues that en- 
deared him to my heart: and his vir- 
tues can never die. But not by me only, 

who 
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who had the happinefs to enjoy a daily 
intercoiirfe with them, will they be 
held in perpetual remembrance; his 
name will be mentioned with honour 
to the lateft pofterity : and no man will 
liereafter either meditate or execute 
any great and laudable atchievement, 
without propofing to himfelf the con- 
du6l of Scipio, as his brighteff and moft 
animating' exemplar. For my felf; a- 
inong all the bleflings for which I am 
indebted either to nature, or to fortune, 
there is not one upon which I fet fo 
high a value, as the friendlhip in 
which I lived with Scipio, In him I 
found a conftant aflbciate in public af- 
fairs, a faithful counfellor in private 
life, and upon all occafions the confi- 
dential friend from whom my foul re- 
ceived her trueft and moft folid fatis- 
fa6lions. I am not confcious of ever 
having given him even the Uighteft 
caufe of offence: and fure I am, that I 
never heard a word proceed from his 
lips, which I had reafon to be forry he 

had 
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had uttered. We not onlylived under 
the fame roof, and eat at the fame fru- 
gal table/^ but advanced together 
through the feveral military fervices ; 
and even in our travels, as well as dur-: 
ing our recefs into the country, were 
conftant and infeparable. companions : 
not to mention that we were equally 
animated with the fame ardent love of 
fcience, and jointly paffed every hour 
of our privacy and leifure, in one com- 
mon purfuit of ufeful knowledge. If 
the power of recollefting thefe pleafing 
circumftances, had become extin6l in 
me at the fame time that he expired, it 
would have been impoffible that I could 
have fupported the lofs of a man whom 
I fo tenderly loved, and with whom I 
was fo intimately united : but they are 
indelibly damped upon my mind, and 
the oftener ihey recur to my thoughts, 
the more lively is the impreffion they 
leave behind them. But were I totally 
deprived of thefe foothing refleftions, 
my age, however, would afford me 

great 
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great confolation; as I cannot, by the 
common courfe of nature, long be fe- 
parated from him: and Ihort pains^ 
how fevere foever they may prove, 
may well be endured. 

I have thus laid before you all that 
occurs to me oh the fubjeft, concern- 
ing which you defired my fentiments. 
Ltt me only again .exhort you to be 
well perfuaded, that there can be no 
real friendfliip which is not founded 
upon virtuous principles, nor any ac- 
quifition, virtue alone excepted, pre- 
ferable to a true friend/* 
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(i) nPHE furname of Quintus Mu- 
A cius was, SciEvoLA; and it 
is by the latter appellation he is diftin- 
guifhed in the following conference. 
Having pafled through the previous 
honours of the ftate with the reateft' 
reputation, he was elefled coaful in 
the year of R. 636. At the expiration 
of his pretorfhip, he fucceeded to the 
government of the repubhc's territories 
in Afia; where he exercifed his autho- 
K 2 nty 
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rity with fuch uncommon equity and 
moderation, that the inhabitants infti- 
tuted an anniverfary feftival to conf- 
memomte the happinefs they had en* 
joyed under his adminiflratibn : an 
honour never conferred before on any 
Roman governor, and one of the no> 
bleft, as well as mbfl: lingular memo* 
rials ever exhibited by a grateful peo- 
ple, in teftimony of public virtue. But 
it was not only in the more exalted 
i|>heres of a political life, that his 
fuperior merit was confpicuous: his 
mind was enlarged by fcience, and 
adorned with the elegant arts ; info- 
much that it was remarked by his con- 
temporaries, that he was " the greateft 
oiratar among the Civilians, and the 
grez^telt Civilian afmong the orators" of 
his tiujjc. Thus diftinguiflied by his 
genius, his talents and his virtues, 
his houfc was frequented by the moft 
illuftrious citizens of Rome ; who dai. 
ly refprted to him cither for the benefit 

of 



of his advice^ or the advancagiepf hif 

con ver fat ion. 

He married Lii:i.iii, the eideft daogh* 
ter of Li£Lius : a lady whofe vfFtii€9 
and cultivated undcxftanditi^^ rendeitf^ 
her an honour to ber fe%« and on^oS tho 
principal ornaments of Rome. ShA 
pofleffed the eleganices c^ her nattvtt 
language in fo eminent a degfec^ antd 
delivered her fentiments in converfeti* 
oh, with fb remarkable a pwrity mxd 
correftnefs of exprcilioo, that the fiyft 
orators of the age were ambitions of 
being admitted into her compamy^^ cf^ 
teeming the graces of her natarai and 
unftudied elocution, as the moft perfed 
model by which to form or improvt 
their own. It is probable, that Ciceko > 
was in the number of thofe who^tboi 
profited by the privilege of coiiverfing 
with her: it is certain at leaft, th«t in fe^ 
veral of his rhetorical writings, he fpeaks 
of her Angular talents in this rcfpeft, 
K 3 with 
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with\ particular admiration and ap- 
plaufe. 

To the refpefled confort of this accom- 
plifhed matron, the venerable Quintus 
Muciirs, full of years, of dignity, and 
of wifdom, Cicero was introduced by 
his father at the age of feventeen : a 
j^eriod, at which \ the Roman youths 
wete folemnly invefted with the manly 
robe; .and. when they entered alfo, 
upon a mode, of inftruftion moft happi- 
ly calculated . to form them, with the 
^reateft advantage, for the future parts 
they w^re defigned to aft upon the 
theatre of the world. There is no arti- 
cle, indjeed, in which the wifdom of the 
antieiits may more juftly be held forth 
as an example to modern times, than 
the judicious method. they purfued at 
this critical feafon of every young man s 
life, to improve his mind and qualify 
him for public aSion, 

.■■/"•* It 
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It was cuftomary with the Romans^ 
as the finifhing part of education, to re- 
commend their fons to the patronage 
and protedion of' foffle refpeftable 
perfonage, eminent for his public arid 
private virtues. * FtOm that time the 
young man, not only attended 'his 
illuftrious guide and exemplar, ill the 
public difcharge of his civil funftions 
both in the fenate and the affemblies of 
tht people ; but was permitted alfo to 
be' prefent at the domeflic conferences 
hfe occafionally held with his fele6t 
friends, upon any article of interefting^ 
or ufefull difcuffion. Men of the firft 
rank and diftinftion in the republic, 
gloried in being thus fingled out as con- 
dudors of the rifing generation; and 
the greateft charafters that ever dignifi- 
ed 'the annals of any age or country, 
were proud of appearing in the ftreets 
of Rome, accompanied by a train of 
thefe honourable difciples. The Lec- 
tures they delivered, were far other than 
the verbu otioforum ftnum ad, imperitos 
K 4 juvenes : 



T^P?! Pf E»M*«^ ftS€5j, fififtg (|pi|L t^ 
l^(^ ^4 ^QiPFP^d % tbp opcafion. A 
yoHfig F^f jPtt i^Vis trained ^q wfefW 

jppoft^nt ^ iijjJ^^^&Y^Tppnes qf pubr 
}4(; d^b«t^ in th^ $C^m ^d (h? fenate, 6) 
yf^i ^n4Qubt&dly Ukln$ a unuch furer 

fad ihortcr rpi^^ Rewards rcnd^rii^g 
imfetf ^ ^n^^ci^ and ;-efp?S?ible «- 
tizf o, theji^ ^y wandering through jth^ 
fe^nmhs of in^t?|j^yfical difpMtatipft, 
Qr gleaning the fiftlli^ and the f?^iQn« 

Npir did the wifer antients 4efer th^ 
^jreatbui^neis of education, to the peri« 
pd.abqye paentiQned : they n\ay ii;ifoinf 
4egree be fa^id to have entered upon it, 
tx91^ the very moment of birth. Ac- 
cordingly, they never tr^{l^d \he new-; 

(^) Magmu at hoe iifiu, muflum confiantia, ^ittmvati, 
jtuUeiijuvenibusftaiim eontiffgeial, in media, luc(;_^iMJ(9ijbt> 
bts d.interi^k dircrimitia* JhtQ. de i(afu» cor, ^. 2$*, 



iiQPn infant tp the care of unfccHijg and 
Biercpnary niirfes; on the €cmtraiy, 
fvcry wQWan, how high foeyer her 
ftatiqn might be, confidcred it as ^n im 
difpenfiblc duty, to fuck)p hey chil4 ^ 
^r Qwn bpeaii. Bi|t as de^^4$ Pf 
fhat tender kind^ inight happen tp rife 
top quick UPQQ the yirtupus mpthev, 
to admit of her giying proper attention 
to the elder branches of her little fami^ 
ly; it was ufual^ imdertbofe circum- 
ftances^ to confign the latter to the care 
of fome female relation or friend: whp 
not only formed their miijds during 
that foft and duftile ?|ge, but fuper- 
intended even their playful hours, 
and guarded them againft every 
imfirapriety both of language^} anc^ 
TOauners. And this province, asj 

well 



(^yThu^ClClRO obferves, magniinterejl quos quifqut 
Hudiat quotidit domi ; quibu/cum loquatur a puero ; que-^ 
if^f^di^ patrcs, padagogi^ matres eiiam loqiiantdr. 
J^gimus fp0olas comeliae, matns gracchorum -. apparet 
fiKos non tarn ingremio educates^ quam in ferraone matris. 
Dgd^r^ orator • 
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well as that which was undertaken at a 
more advanced ^ time of life/ b3f the 
other fex, was deetoed an employment 
of fo much credit and dignity, that 
iadies.of.the firft rank and character did 
not difdain to bef engaged in it. Thus 
we find the names of thofe venerable 
piatrons, " Cornelia, Aurelia; i and 
At T I A; the refpeftive mothers of the 
Gracchi, Julius Caesar, and Aogus- 
Tus, mentioned in the lift of thefe ho- 
nourable GovernefTes. : 1 

But, — prohf. curia inverjique mores i 
—when the Romans had loft the .vir- 
tues together with the liberties of the 
antient republic ; thefe generous cares 
with every other rational and lauda- 
ble attention, gave way to the faflii- 
onable diflipations of thofe degene- 
rate days. The little child was now 
configned to the care of fome paltry 
greek female, in conjunction with two 
or three other ignorant and vicious do- 
meftics, equally unquaUfied and indif- 

pofed 
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pofed for the important office of tuition^ 
From the idle tales and grofs manners 
of this low and illiberal tribe, the foft 
and duftile mind was fuffered to re- 
ceive its earlieft, and deepest impreffi* 
ens. The parfents th^mfelves iiidcedy 
far from training their ypung families* 
in the principles of virtue and know- 
ledge, were the firft to lead them, by 
their own encouragement and example, 
into the moft luxurious indulgehcies 
and moft unprincipled licenfaoufnefs of 
manners. A paffion for horfe-races, 
theatrical entertainments, and gladia- 
torial Ihews, the favourite occupations 
of that fri vcdous age, was fown even 
in the very womb : and when once the 
feeds of thefe contemptible and un- 
manly pleafurcs have early taken 
root in the heart, they neceffarily 
over-run and deftro7 every affedion 
of nobler growth. The author from 
whom the general purport of this me- 
lancholy reprefentation is taken, was a 
Hving^ and lamenting witnefs of the 

manners 
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manners he defcribesrH and he Con^* 
plains, that all converfation was fa 
univerfally infefted with topics of thi»«. 
unworthy nature, that they were the 
conftant fubjeds of difcourfe, not only 
amongft the youth in their feminaries, 
but even of their tutors themfelves. For. 
it was not, he remarks, by ftrifter mo- 
rals, or fuperior genius, that this order 
of men gained difciples ; it was by the 
meaneft compliances with their pupiU, 
and the moft fervile adulation of their 
patrons. i 

Whether 



(*) AiiSor Dialog : dc cans, corrupt. eloqutnL To iSHt 
fame purpofe likewife the admirable Quinctihah: 
Utinam liberorum nqftrorum mores ^ non ipfi pcrdermusl 
Infantiamjlatim ddiciisfolvimus. — Quid non aduitus com^ 
tupifcet^ qui in purpuris rtpit ? Nondum prima verba ex* 
primit^ et jam coccum intelligit, jam conchy Hum expqfiiL, 
Ante palatum eorum quam os inftituimus. — verba ne jUif^ 
andrinis quidem permittenda deliciis^ ^^/^ q/cuio <xaM^ 
^lus. Nee mirum ; nos docuimuSy ex nobis audierwU: 
nojhas arnicas^ nqftros concubinos vident, Omne comiivi^ 
umobfcanis canticis Jlrepunt ; pudenda diSu JpeBaniur^ 
Fit ex his confuetudo^ deinde natura. Difcunt hcee riifori 
antequamfciant vitia effe. Inft. orat. L chap, a. 
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Whether this pi6i;ure of degenefattf 
Kot&e^ bean a ftriking refemblance ia 
all its features tothofe of more modem 
days^ is left to the readei^s confiderati* 
on : and his own refled:ions cannot fail 
of reminding him^ that by this total de» 
pravsition of morals and confequenfc 
negle£^ of education } the fair fabric 
of civil liberty, which had been raif-^ 
ed by the manly principles of their 
brave andeftors, was gradually under** 
mined, till it fell into total ruin« Thus 
the once virtuous Roxpans finking into 
a race of abandoned voluptuaries, be« 
came the worthy ilaves of the mod ex** 
ecrable fuccelfion of tyrants that ever 
difgraced human nature ! Pigkii an III. 
Cic. Brut. 53. defentd;, 9. de orator. 1. 4^. 

(2) QulNTOSMuCltrS SCitVOLA, difc 

tinguiihed from the former by his officii 
oi chUf P^ntfiff^ wascoufin german to the 
CBUgwr. CiG £ RO has taken occafion, in i^ 
vera^ parts of his writings, to celebrate 
the charafters of both thefe truely great 

men; 
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men: and indeed, the advantages he re- 
ceived in the early part of his fife by 
their guidance and example, were pow- 
erful demands upon his gratitude to 
tranfmit their names with honour to plof- 
terity. But although he appears to have 
holden the virtues and abilities of each, 
in peculiar eftimation ; he feems to have 
confidered the chief Pontiff as meriting 
his fuperior veneration. Accordingly^' 
having occafion to take notice in one 
of his orations, of the confulate of 
Mucius ScifivoLA^ the Pontiff; he- 
declares, that of all the men whom he- 
remembered to have feen in the'exer-- 
cife of that fupreme dignity; Se>EVD* 
LA, the high prieft, had given the moft- 
unqueftionable proofs of confummate^ 
prudence and wifdom. At the expira-. 
tion of bis confular ofHce, he went gover- 
nor into the fame province over whicTi' 
his relation the augur, had formerly? 
prefided: and, like him, he difcharged 

that' 

(*) He was elefted conful in the Y. of R. 653, 
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that important truft with fuch:a firm 
and fpotlefs integrity, that his exjuuple, 
(by a particular claufe which the fenate 
annually inferted for that purpofe in 
their decrees) was ' exprefsly reconi-^ 
mended to his feveral fucc^ffors,. as the 
beft rule of their adminiftrations. r Bigk 
an.H. 167. Cic. Or at ^ pro Carnelio^}VaL 
Max. VIU. c. 15. N^; 6. . , : vV. 

(3) PuBLius SuLPicius was CQonec- 
ted \yith At TIC us, by a fawrilyj-alli*. 
ance ; the brother of theformer. havingi 
married the coufin german of the latter,^* 
PoMPEius was conful, and Sulpioius^ 
tribune, in the year of R. 665. at- 
which time the oppbfite fa61:ions; o£t 
Sylla and Marius, oqcafioned great; 
difturbances in the republic. - Thct 
quarrel alluded to in the textj-arofe; 
from their having t€iken diff^rejit fides 
in thofe civil commotions: and each 
loft their' lives in the /anguinaryA 
contentions of thqfe deftruftive ;fafti-t:r 
ons, before the expiyation of their re- 
^. . fpedive 
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IjMftim tMgilltiltiiig. tamili Nip, m 
«t|. Mi kk Pi^h. an* III* t^&. 

(4) Tteefe i» ftiklkd jiogld iii fh« eri* 
ginal, ^hiifh Would be freiit«d a§ na 
ttopardcMiaibte (»ti«rilisy in d fiiodeii^ 
Hrritei- upon ttgtivii fubje^! fot- thuf 
Uletexti^iil; tf< turn ad fenem fen€» 
ife fene€tute» ylr A^tf /i^o <ti^ ttttiiiltlfli 
kmkiflinius de amicitia fcril)Ji. Ano- 
tfaef inftaace of the feaie kiiid odcurs 
in the pfefent tfeaCife : Quis Um eff^ 
ftitretafui am ttUmt, i&f^ pttpt, &uf* 
p9 mft oiikrm ^* Ifl au4k>19 df * 
dbisk dttraS^^ a^ fiibjeas (jf & lNif^ 
Ic^ue ciaftjr thefe ImU tfi^ks thay ^kiiii^ 
pahBp^fomt kidttlfeiK^j ^^tt f^ed«» 
of low httoKMir* Thm the '' non^it*- 
U paucis plwro. plant ptola^itif B«r^' 
t»ut itittftlie ifiotHh df 21 fl«f6 hi FiAtf* 
Tu», may fMSflil^ly i^ft i fniikij il$ i 
fon of witd^ifm peHseAy wdl litii<« 
ed to the fsfte «iid tiCMntS «]f ^% 
perfon by wlidfti it^^ U deHv«»«^. 
Some cfitia, bow^vef/ ^eimhtxm* 

led 



\ 
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fcrupkcj to juftify, in certain inftance?, 
thefe liUral conceits even in the high* 
er fpepies of compofition. Thus the 
X^vTo x^H'^^ %^Xa^sc of Homer, and the 
neu patricE validas in vifcera vertite vires 
of VjLRGiL, are pretended to be a de-^ 
figned cacophoriy; in the former in- 
ilance, to exprefs the difagreeable image 
of ^^ gifjhing entrails fmoaking on the 
ground^'' as Pope tranflates it; and in 
the latter, the horrors of a civil war* 
k may be fo : certain, neverthelefs, it is, 
that thefe little tinkling confonancies of 
letters and fyllables, where the found 
can. have no relation to the idea, occur 
much too frequently in the belt claflic 
authors not to render it evident, that 
they were confidered as real and inde- 
pendent beau ties. H Clerici Ham. III. 
IV. 526. / 

(5) Fannius married the youngeft 

dfliughter of L ^e li u s . He made a cam- 

Vol. II. L paign 

l^) See Rem. on Cicero's letters, vol. I. p. 403. 
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paign or two in the early part of his 
life; and, in due time, was advanc- 
ed to the digriity of Praetor: but he 
feems principally to have raifed himfelf 
into notice, as a citizen of the republic 
of letters. Cice ro mentions, with par- 
ticular commendation, a hiftory he com- 
pofed: and it was fo highly efteemed 
by Brutus, that he deigned to employ 
fome of his leifure hours in abridging 
it. What the ftfbjeft was, is uncertain; 
but it may be conjeflured, from fome 
obfcure intimations, that it related to 
the laft Carthaginian war: during fome 
part of which, FaMnius ferved under 
SciPio. It was written in greek; a 
tafte for the grecian language and lite- 
rature having bieen introduced among 
the Romans, a* few years before the 
times in which this hiftorian flouriflied. 

Cato the cenfor, whofe fimplicity of 
manners revolted againft exotic impor-^ 
tations of every kind; endeavoured, 
upon all occafions, to rally this prevail- 
ing 



k 
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ing affe£lation out of countenance : 
and one of his farcafms for that purpofe 
has been handed down to us* Aulus 
AifiiNus, a man of confular dignity, 
had publilhed, it feems, a hiftory in 
greek ; and. in the preface folicited the 
reader's indulgence for any inaccuracy 
of expreffion he might have committed, 
upon the plea of having compofed his 
work in a foreign language. This drew 
from Cato the fevere ©bfervation, that 
" the author was certainly a very ple?i* 
*' fant fellow, to prefer th^mort^cation 
" of alking pardon, to lAie, honour of not 
*^ wanting one." But folly and affefta- 
tion have ever proved an over-match for 
wit, in all ages; and Greece, in fpight of 
Cat o's well direfted fatyr, foon became 
to the Roipans what France is to the Eri- 
gliOi : a nation they affefted to defpife, 
yet condefcended to imitate. It is well, 
however, that in one inftance at leaft, 
the parallel will not hold: for althoTome 
writers of a certain clafs, feem ambiti- 
ous of larding their meagre compofitions 
L 2 with 
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with French terms, where the En* 
glifli ones are, at leaft, as expreffive ; 
authors of a more refpeftable rank, 
have not yet been fo unwife as to give 
up the cultivation of our own language, 
in order to diftinguifli themfelves in 
that of our neighbours. . 

This foppery infe6led their earlier 
poets j ^s well as hiftorians ; and even in 
a ftilj moTp incixcufabie manner: for, 
by amoft abfurd mixture, they blended 
jthe two languages together ; and inter- 
wove patches of ^eek into the motley 
texture of their latin verfes. This 
glaring inccw^g mity did not efcape the 
powerful ridicule of Horace, and he 
has exppfed it, with his ufio^J genteel 
and elegant turjm of raillery, in th?it 
admirable fatyr in wljich he defends, 
againft his cenfurers, the judgement he 
had pafled in a former poem upon the 
Hyle of LuciLius. 

It may be alledg^d, perhaps, that 
Cicero has juftified by his example 

this 
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this mode of writing'; as he not only 
fprinkles every letter to Atticus 
with greek phrafes, but drew up the 
memoirs of his own confulate in that 
fafhionable language. But it ihould 
be confidered, that in the firft inftanc^, 
he was addreffing in a private corrc- 
fpondence, a mod intimate friend; who 
having paffed much of his time in 
Athens, fpoke the language with fuch 
lingular facility and elegance, as to have 
acquired the furname by which he was 
diftinguifhed : and as to his memoirs. 
He drew them up in greek, partly at 
the requeft of fome of his Athenian 
friends, but principally, it fhould feem, 
in order to fpread the fame of his cele- 
brated adminiftration with greater faci- 
lity into Greece. Upon other occafions, 
however,, he was fo cautious not to 
adulterate his native language with g. 
foreign infufion, that in his letters on 
public affairs, or to his commbn ac- 
quaintance, he fcarcely ever employs 
a greek expreflion. It is obfervable 
L 3 likewife, 
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likewife, that in his philofophic pie- 
ces, tho' derived from the treafures of 
greek erudition, and abounding with 
fcientific tertns, for which it was not ea- 
fy to find equivalents in latin; yet he 
rather chofe to employ ?l circumlocution, 
than difgrace the powers of his own 
language by having recourfc to foreign 
aid.C) Cic. in Brut. paffim.Pigh. ann. 
III. Plut. in vit. Grac. Hor. Sat. I. lo. 
Ad Att. xii. 52. 

(6) LiELius feems to have united in 
his charaSer, whether confidered' in a 
moral, a civil, or a philbfophical view, 
all thofe talents of the mind apd quali- 
ties of the heart, that could juftly recom- 
mend him to the general efteerh of his 
own times, arid tranfmit his name with 
honour to pofterity. He was initiated 
in the dodrine of the Stoics, by Dioge- 
nes; one of thofe three celebrated phi^ 

lofojphers 

. (•) Bicam Ji pottro latine ; Jcis enim mt graece loqui in 
latino fcrmone nonfoUrc. Tufc. dilp. !•' g, ' 
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lofophers whom the Athenians fent as 
their ambafadors to Rpme, upon an 
occaiion that has l>een already mention- 
ed in the remarks on Cato.O fie was 
afterwards more fully inftru6led and 
confirmed in their principles, by Pa* 
NiETius ; a moil eminent and refpefta- 
able profeffor of the faine fe6l and na 
tion: to whofe writingsCicERO acknow- 
ledges himfclf much indebted, in com- 
pofing his admirable treatife upon moral 
duties. But altho' L melius adopted the 
general fyftem of the Stoics, and formed 
his condufl: by their nobleft precepts^ 
he was far from following them in thofe 
paradoxical tenets which difgraced 
their philofophy, and inftead of mend- 
ing the heart, tended to render it cal- 
lous to all the more generous feelings 
of human nature. On the contrary, a 
tendernefs and benignity of difpofition, 
was in the number of thofe focial vir- 
tues which particularly endeared this 
L 4 accomplilhed 

(') Sec Rem. on Pato. p. 19 u 
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accomplifihed friend of Scipio, to his 
contemporaries. There was a pohtenefs 
and affability in his addrefs, a fprightli- 
nefs and vivacity in his converfation, 
together with a conftant equality in his 
temper, thatwonderfully recommended 
him to all thofe with whom he had any 
connexion; infomuch that what was ob- 
ferved of Socrates, was equally re- 
marked in LiELius, that *' he always 
appeared with a ferene and placid 
countenance.'' 

To the advantages of thefe capti- 
vating manners, were added the or- 
naments of a moft cultivated and 
improved underftanding ; he was not 
only one of the fineft gentlemen, 
but of the firft orators and the moft 
elegant fcholars of the age. L^lius 
and SciPio indeed, united as they 
were by genius and talents no left 
than by efteem and affeftion, equally 
confpired in refining the tafte and en- 
couraging the literature of their coun- 
trymen. 



trymeh. They wert the patrons,, after 
having been the difciples, of TP^^Lfet^ 
us and PoLYfttUs; dfld both the pfiild- 
fopher and the hiftorian had Che honour 
and the happiftefe of fcohftaritly .fharing 
with them thdie hours, thlt 1v«fc ndt 
devoted to the pi^bHc fervice.-- Bijt the 
feverer Mufes ' did. not entirely* engrofs^ 
thofe intervals of leif^te,, which thefe 
illuftrious friends oecafionally fnatch* 
ed frotn the great bufinefe pf : the ftate ; 
Terence arid Lucilius were fre- 
quently adriiitt^d into , thefe parties; 
where wit arid wifdWn jointly tbftjpir- 
ed, to render the converfatipns.at Qrice 
both lively and ii*ftrucliv€, , : 

With refpeft to his pcrfitiefetlcoodull^ 
L ALIUS appears tohavje beep deJji'ved- 
ly placed high in the role of th(ife ;ad$xirr 
ed citizens of antient Rottie, whofe 
memories havel>een timoft reVer^d for a 
Warm and difinterefted love of their 
country. He gave a fignal proof of his 
being truely actuated by that generous 

fpirit, 
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fpiritj in a very critical iituation relating 
to the Agrarian law. Being eleftcd 
Tribune,(*J he projeded meafures in 
order to revive and carry, into execu- 
tion^ that juft but negleded ordinance. 
But the firll Heps he took for that pur* 
pofe, immediately fpread an alarm 
among the mod opulent and powerful 
members of the commonwealth ; and 
they prepared to oppofe his fchcme, 
with all their intereft^ their influence, 
and their authority. Finding therefore, 
from the temper of the times, that it 
would be impolfible for him to prevail, 
without producing greater evils than 
thofe he meant to redrefs; he wifely 
preferred the peace of the republic, to 
an aft of ftrift, indeed, but unfeafona- 
hie i}x^\Q^\ and with euqal prudence 
and good policy relinquifhed his de- 
fign. The moderate and judicious 
condu£l he held upon this occafion, 
was fo generally approved and applaud- 
ed, 

(»)In the Y, of R. 602. 
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cd, that he was ever afterwards diftin- 
guiflied by the title of the^ag-^ LiSLius* 
Pater: I. 13. Plut. in vtt.~ Grac^ 

(7) Scipio Africanus, the fecond 
of that name, was the fon of-PAULUs 
i£MiLius,C) but being adopted by 
the fon of the firft Scipio Aericanus, 
he was diftingniihed by the united 
appellations of the two families, and 
called Scipio '^milianus. The title of 
Africanus was conferred upon him, in 
honour of the fignal fuccefs of his arms 
in the laft Carthaginian war. The ad- 
miration in which his chara£ler was 
held by his country, and the glow- 
ing colours in which the antient hif- 
torians have painted it to pofterity, 
exhibit him as one of the brighteftorna- 
ments of the illuftrious age in Which 
he flourifhed. Cicxro never menti- 
ons his name but witk expreifions of 
the warmeft veneration ; according to 

Plutarch 

(^) See Hfjm. 9. 
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Plu t a r c h, he was the firft of Romans 
in virtue as well as in authority ;(') and 
if Pater cuLus has not flattered his 
memory, he never uttered a fentiment, 
or performed an aftion, that was not 
worthyof applaufe.C*") 

His claim to thefe exalted eulogies 
feems to have remained unimpeached, 
till a late very elegant and ingenious 
writer of the Roman flory^ entered 
his proteft againft admitting it without 
great abatements. In Mr. Hooke's 
opinion, ** Cicero's praifes of Sci- 
*' pio, are to be confidered as the Ian- 
" guage of one party zealot extolling 
" another of the fame party/V) Rol- 
LiN, on the contrary, fubfcribes with^ 
out referve to thofe encomiums that 
have been fo unanimoufly conferred 
upon him by the antients.(") To form 
a true judgement of Scipio's real cha- 
racter, 

(*) In vit. ^mll. C") Paterc. I. 12. 

C) Rom. Hift. II. (-} Roll H. Rom. IX. 74. 
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rafter, it may not be fafe, perhaps, to 
truft entirely to the opinion of either 
of thefe juftly celebrated modems : as 
the French hiftorian, by not fufficiently 
diftinguifliing between antient and mo- 
dern ideas of virtue, feems' to have 
exalted his hero's qualities fomewhat 
too high ; and the Englijh hiftoriogra- 
pher, by having confidered them in a 
comparativeviQ:w, appears to have equal- 
ly depreffed them too low. But in de- 
termining the merit of diftinguiftied 
charafters among the antients ; it is nei- 
ther juft, nor candid, to examine them 
by thofe rules of moral conduft, which, 
if known, were at leaft not admitted in 
the fame purity and extent, to which 
they have (ince been refined and enlarg* 
ed, by the clearer difcoveries and 
ftronger authority of divine revelation. 
If the general completion of Scipio's 
adions derived their colour from thofe 
lights, how comparatively imperfeft fo- 
ever they might have been, by which 
all who were deemed virtuous in the 

timejS 
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times in which he lived, were pro* 
felTedly guided ; it would be unreafon* 
able to queftion his title to thofe praifes 
with which his memory has been ho* 
noured through fo many fucceeding 
generations. Neverthelefs, in bring- 
ing fome few articles of his puh* 
lie condufl: to the teft of this equi- 
table criterion, it will appear, per- 
haps, that he cannot intirely efcapc 
cenfure : and one or two inftances of 
that kind will be pointed out, in the 
farther progrefs of thefe remarks. In 
the mean while, taking his charafter in 
a general view, it may be afferted, 
it ihould feem, with truth, that as a 
citizen, a foldier, and a ilatefman ; in 
the accomplifhments of his mind, and 
the virtues of his heart ; he (lands con- 
fpicuous among the mofl eminent of 
thofe celebrated perfonages who were 
held in the higheft honour by antient 
Rome. In fhort, what a great genius 
of a neighbouring nation, faid of a 
much greater of our own, may with 
equal truth, by the change of a fingle 

word, 
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•word, be applied to Scipio ; fcs vertus 
etaient a lut, fts Jautes etaitnt a fon 

Jiecle.O 

(8) There is great diverfity of opini* 
on among the antient writers, con- 
cerning the number of thefe fa* 
mous fages and the particular quali- 
fications by which they merited that 
flattering diftinftion. Some of the 
greek authors who had inveftigated ihii 
queftion, raifed them to feventeen, 
whilft others, (and they feem to have 
formed a confiderable majority) reduc- 
ed them to Thales, Bias, Pittacus 
and Solon, This conftellation of 
geniufes are faid to have enlightened 
Greece at the fame period of time, and 
about 640 years before the birth of 
Chrift. In the opinion of Plutarch 
they acquired their particular defigna- 
tion, folely on account of thofe politi- 
cal benefits which their fuperior 
wifdom and fagacity had feverally 
rendered to the refpeftive ftates in 

which 

(") Voltaire. 
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which they Fefide4. It is probable, 
laowev^r, that Thales derived this 
charafteriftic defignation, from the 
great talents he difcovered in natural 
ap4 fli^hematical Jcnowledge ; a$ he 
Wj^9 the fjrfl: who iotfoducpd thofe im- 
portant fciepces into Greece. Diog. 
Laert. in pit. Thai. Plut. invit. Solon. 

(9) Paulus iEMitius, was father 
of the fecond Scipio Afijlicanus 
whofe death gave occaftpn to the-pre- 
fent conference. The manner in which 
he fuftained the domeftic Jpfs alluded 
to irj |Lhe text, proved the ftrength and 
firmnefs of his piind by a trial the moft 
fevere wd decifive. For it w^s in 
the midft of the mod brilliant and fe- 
dudive fcenes of triun?phant ambition : 

Lor/qm fur edit nur on vogue a pleints voiles^ 
Qu 'on croit avoir pour joy Us vents et Us eioiUs, 
II ejl bien malaife de r/^gUrfes dejirs: ^ 
Leplusfagef endortfur la fay dcs zephirs. 

It 
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It was while he was enjoying thefe 
flattering gales of profp^rous fortune, 
fo happily defcribed by the French 
poet, that Paulus -^milius was fud- 
denly deprived of two fons ; one as he 
was preparing to make his triumphal 
entry into Rome on account of the glo- 
rious viftory he had obtained over 
the Macedonian Prince ; and the other 
immediately after.H But altho' he felt, 
with all the fenfibility of a moft aflFefti- 
onate parent, the full weight of this 
complicated calamity; he fupported 
himfelf under its prefTure, with that 
well-poifcd equanimity of foul, which 
no change of fortune could ever deftroy* 

He remarkably preferved indeed, 
this firm equality of mind, upon an 
occafion which afforded a flill ftrong- 
er proof perhaps, of his being in- 
vincibly afluated by a truely heroic 
fpirit ; in the firft warm moments 
of a viftory, the moft glorious to the 
commander and the moft important to 

Vol. II. M the 

OSeeRem. on Cato, p, 233. 
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ferits them as {landing in direft oppo- 
fition to each other: for Socrates 
diftinguiflied hitnfelf by aElion as well 
as fpeculation; and Cato united the 
philofopher with the ftatefman. The 
only difFeirence in the merit of thefe 
truely great men, appears to have been, 
that in the former, philofophy was the 
predominant^ and in the latter, the 
fubordinaU ^yiC^\\.txiQy . The truth is, 
Socrates, diftinguiflied himfelf both 
as a foldier and a citizen : he fcrved in 
the army from the thirty-feventh to the 
fiftieth year of his age ; and fignalized 
not only his courage but his conduQ:, 
in feveral adions during the Pelopone- 
fian war. He was afterwards eleSed 
into the Athenian fenate. 

Being joined in a commiffion with 
fome other members of that aflembly, 
to inquire into the condu<3; of certain 
oiRcers in a naval engagement with the 
Lacedaemonians ; he gave a memorable 
inftance, both of his fpirit and his 

probity. 
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probity. The parties accufed, altho* 
they had obtained a fignal viftory over 
the enemy, were charged with having 
neglefted to perform the funeral rites 
over the dead bodies of thofe brave 
men, who were flain in the aftion. 
The profecution appeared to be altoge^ 
ther malicious and groundlefs: but 
notwithftanding the cleareft proofs of 
their innocence, all the judges, except 
Socrates, influenced by private and 
perfonal motives, pronounced them 
guilty. The populace, whofe paflions 
had been artfully excited, became 
clamorous for having the fcntence carri- 
ed into execution : and Socrates was 
threatened with ^ profecution in his 
turn, if he continued to oppofe the 
decilion of his colleagues. But he 
refolutely refufed to withdraw his pro- 
teft; no confideration of his own* 
fafety* or intereft, being fufficient to 
prevail with him to join in condemning 
the innocent. This inflexible magif- 
trate and moft juftly revered of phila^ 
M 3 fophers. 
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ferits them as {landing in direft oppo- 
fition to each other: for Socrates 
diftinguiflied himfelf by aElion as well 
as fpeculation; and Cato united the 
philojopher with the ftatefman. The 
only difference in the merit of thcfc 
truely great men, appears to have been^ 
that in the former, philofophy was the 
predominant^ and in the latter, the 
fuhordinatt ^^Q^VitJicy . The truth is, 
Socrates, diftinguiflied himfelf both 
as a foldier and a citizen : he fcrved in 
the army from the thirty-feventh to the 
fiftieth year of his age ; and fignalized 
not only his courage but his condu^j 
in feveral adions during the Peloponc- 
fian war. He was afterwards ele&ed 
into the Athenian fenate. 

Being joined in a commiffion with 
fome other members of that alfembly, 
to inquire into the condud of certain 
oiRcers in a naval engagement with the 
Lacedaemonians ; he gave a memorable 
inftancc, both of his fpirit and his 

probity. 
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probity. The parties accufed, aljtho^ 
they had obtained a fignal viftory over 
the enemy, were charged with having 
neglefted to perform the funeral rites 
over the dead bodies of thofe brave 
men, who were flain in the aftion. 
The profecution appeared to be altogc-t 
ther malicious and groundlefs: but 
notwithftanding the cleareft proofs of 
their innocence, all the judges, except 
Socrates, influenced by private and 
perfonal motives, pronounced them 
guilty. The populace, whofe paflions 
had been artfully excited, became 
clamorous for having the fentence carri- 
ed into execution : and Socrates was 
threatened with ^ profecution in his 
turn, if he continued to oppofe the 
decifion of his colleagues. But he 
refolutely refufed to withdraw his pro- 
teft; no confideration of his own- 
fafety* or intereft, being fufficient to 
prevail with him to join in condemning 
the innocent. This inflexible magif- 
tF*te and moll juftly revered of philor 
M 3 fophers. 
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fophers, was fixty-three years of age 
at the time of the prefent tranfaftion : 
and altho' from this period, he does 
not feem to have engaged in any civil 
funftions, yet he ftill continued to fuf- 
tain the charafter of a zealous and 
patriotic citizen. For when all regular 
government was overturned by the 
ufurpation of the thirty tyrants, and 
they were exercifing the moft unbound- 
ed cruelties, in fupport of their unjufl: 
dominion; Socrates, inilead of cau- 
tioufly providing for his own fafety by 
retiring from Athens; continued, at 
the imminent hazard of his life, to exert 
all his credit and influence to excite 
and encourage his defpairing fellow- 
citizens, to unite in proper meafures 
for the recovery of their common 
liberties. 

Thus it appears that the fpeculative 
and the adive virtues, met together in 
the charafters of thefe eminently phi- 
jofophic patriots. Nor was it by any 

meahs 
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means a lingular union: inftances of 
the fame kind were far from being un- 
common among the moft diftinguiflied 
perfonages, both of antient Greece 
and Italy. EpaminondAs, Scipio, the 
laft Brutus, the two Catos, Cice- 
ro, Marcus Antoninus, are names 
that will particularly occur upon 
this occafion, to every reader in the 
leafl acquainted with antient hiRory. 
Nor are more modern ages wholly def- 
titute of fimilar examples. To look 
no farther than our own country; Sir 
Thomas More, Lord Bacon, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Sir William Tem- 
ple, and a few others, were in their 
refpeflive generations, fhining orna- 
ments both of the aflive and the 
contemplative world. Sen. Ep. 104. 
, de Tranq. c. 3, Charpentier vie de So- 
crat. p. 127. 

(1 1) Altho' SciPio was but feventeen 

years of age, when he made the glorious 

campaign under his father, mentioned 

M 4 in 
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in a foregoing remark; yet he gave 
fuch uncommon proofs of military flcill 
and valour, that in the judgeraient of 
the whole army, he was thought quali- 
fied, even at that early period of his 
life, to aft as commander in chief. 
Flut. in vit. jEmil. 

(12) Scipio was advanced to his firft 
confulate, in the thirty-feventh yeaf of 
his age ; five years fooner than he was 
legally capable, of being elefted into 
that office. The republic was at that 
time engaged in the third Punic wa^r; 
in the commencenaent of which, hav-i 
ing ferved as military tribune with 
great reputation, he returned to Rome 
in order to prefent himfelf as a candi- 
date for the ^dilelhip. The war no^ 
having been hitherto carried on with th^ 
fucoefs there was reafon to expefl;^ 
and the people being diffatisfied with 
the condu6l of their generals; they 
looked up to Scipio as moft capable 
of retrieving the honour of their 

arm&^ 
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arms. Aecordingly, inftead of creat* 
ing him -/Edile, they unanimoufly 
conferred on him the confular dignity: 
and he was immediately appointed to 
take the command of the troops be- 
fore Carthage. The event, it is well 
known, fufficiently juftified the opini- 
on his fellow-citizens had entertained 
of his fuperior condu6l and abilities; 
and this great captain happily ter- 
minated the war, by a total extinction 
of the Carthaginian commonwealth. 

Sgipio's fecond confulate, was in thq 
yqar of R. 619. At this time, the re- 
public were engaged in hoftilities with 
the brave Numantines: a people of 
Spain, who with forces much inferior to 
thofe of the enemy, defended the liber- 
ties of their country with fuch uncom- 
Uion fpirit and vigour, as to alarm Rome 
for the event. At length, however, after a 
baoft obftinate and. gallant refiftance, it 
was their misfortune to be totally over- 
powered by Sc IP 10: and he laid the walls 

of 
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of Numantia, as he had thofe of Car- 
thage, level with the ground. 

Nothing feems to have been wanting 
to complete the glory of Scipio's tri- 
umphant arms, in each of the foregoing 
inftances, but to have proved himfelf 
the hero and the conqueror in a better 
caufe : for both the refpeftive wars 
were confefTedly entered into by the re- 
public, in defiance of every principle 
of national juftice and honour. With 
refpe6l to the former \ Paterculus 
acknowledges it was declared againft 
the Carthaginians, not becaufe they 
had given any jujh caufe for hoftilities, 
but folely from jealoufy of a rival 
ftate.O And as to the latter ; Florus 
does not fcruple to confefs, there was 
not even a colourable pretence to ren- 
der it juftifiable.O) One might naturally 
expeft, that the hiftorians who thus 
faw and condemned the iniquity of 

the 

:^)Paterc. L 12, (') Flor. 11. 13. 
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the national councils, muft equally 
have perceived and cenfured the un- 
worthy conduft of SciPio, in not refuf- 
ing to be the executor of fuch impious 
commiffions. But not the flighteft 
blame is even hinted, by either of thofe 
authors: on the contrary, he is held 
forth by both, as a finiflied and perfe6t 
model of true heroifm ; and Patercu- 
Lus, in particular, as has been men- 
tioned in a former remark, reprefents 
his whole life as one, uninterupted fe- 
ries, of virtuous and praife-worthy ac- 
tions. But what increafes the wonder 
is, that in Cicero's political dialogues 
concerning government, written after 
the conclufion of both thefe wars; 
Scipio, as appears from a fragment 
Hill exifting, is introduced as maintain- 
ing, that " it is fo far from being a true 
** maxim, that the policy of ftates can- 
** not be carried on without injury to 
•* others ; that, on the contrary, nothing 
** is more certainly true, than that it 
*' cannot be properly adminiftered 

^' without 
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*' without a conftant and inviolable 
** obfervance of the Uri^iefijtffiice.'X) It 
is remarkable, likcwife, that Florus, 
notwithftanding his exprefs acknow- 
ledgement, that the Numantincs had 
given the Roman ftate no real caufe of 
complaint, yet in clofing his fummary 
relation of this war, does not fcrupJe 
to include it within that period in 
which he defcribes the national cha- 
rafter of the Romans, as meriting the 
bigheft encomiums : HaBenus^ fays the 
hi dorian, Populus Romanus^pulcher^ Cgre^ 
gius, pius, fandus, atquemagnificw. It 
jQbouldfeem therefore, in the judgement 
of thefe writers, that neither the ftate 
which commences an unjuft war, nor 
the chief who condufts it, derogate 
from the generalT^n^t^y of their refpec« 
tive charafters. Neverthelefs, all their 
moralifts, and Cicero in particular; 

lay 

(') Non modSidXixxm effe illud^ fine injuria nanpoffe^Jid 
hoc vtrijfimum^ fine, fummajufliiia Rempublicam r^i nam 

pojje. 
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lay down the moft equitable maxims, 
when they are Hating the motives upon 
which a war may juftly be declared. 
This, it is true, was the philofophic 
foundation upon which their idea of 
public juftice was erefted in theory : 
but their practice was governed by- 
motives of a far different nature. An 
ardent love of their country was a paf- 
fion too heroic, they feem to have 
thought, to be rellrained within the 
more confined limits of fpeculative 
morality ; and tho/e were deemed the 
trueft patriots, who moft contributed to* 
gratify the popular ambition of univer- 
fal fovereignty. But it is not only in 
the annals of Rome, that the public 
councils with refpe6t to foreign ftates, 
are at variance with their profeffed prin- 
ciples. There is fcarcely a page of 
antient or modern hiftory relating to 
the fubje6l of national contentions, but 
will furnifh proofs of thefe glaring in- 
confiftencies. The melancholy truth 
is, that the laio of nations, although 

founded 
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founded upon the cleared principles 
of natural obligation, and univerfally 
acknowledged in theory by every civi- 
lifed ftate, feems to be equally difre- 
garded by all of them in praftice. 
Intereft, or ambition, too generally 
appears to be the governing motive of 
all public communities, in refpeft of 
their condu6l towards each other : and 
nothing, perhaps, can be more true 
than the obfcrvation of an antient phi- 
lofopher, that '* if every people were 
" to reftore the territories they had uii- 
"juRly ufurped, they would each of 
*' them be reduced to their original 
" huts." The Roman boundaries, at 
lead, would have been wonderfully 
contracted; as no conlideration of a 
moral kind, feems ever to have reftrain- 
ed their infatiable third of dominion. 
Regere imperio Populos, was the invaria- 
ble obje6l of their politics; and the 
meafures by which they purfued it, 
were perfeftly agreeable to what the 
poet adds; '' parcere fubjeftis et debel- 
larc 
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lare fuperbos." That their empire was 
deftined to everlafting duration, and 
pre-ordained to be extended over the 
whole globe ; was a perfuafion coeval 
with the earlieft period of their con- 
ftitution ; inculcated by the eftablifh- 
ment of a religious anniverfary ;(T and 
confirmed by pretended prophefies.O 
Every ftate, therefore, that oppofed the 
licentious progrefs of their unbounded 
ambition, was confidered as rebels to 
the decrees of heaven ; and had no- 
thing to expeft, but the pious feverity 
of their exterminating vengeance. That 
this is no unfair reprefentation of the 
principle upon which Rome enlarged 
her dominion, appears, among other 
notorious proofs, by that relent lefs ha- 
voc which was made at the two 

famous 



(•) Thus Ovid : 

Gmtibus ejl aliis tellus data limif.e certo ; 
Romana Jpatium. ejl urhis et or bis idem. 

Fall. II. 683. fee alfo Faft. III. 345. et feqq. 

C)y¥.n. VI. 781. etfeqq. 
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famous fieges which gave occafion td 
the prefent remark- It is impoffiblc, 
indeed^ to reflefl: on the cruelties that 
were exercifed in the deftruftion of 
thofe unhappy cities, efpfcclally of Nu- 
mantia, without being ftruck with 
pecuHar indignation and horror. The 
unexampled bravery of the latter, ought 
to have recommended them to the 
efteem of a generous enemy ; but, on 
the contrary, it rendered them the ob- 
jefts of a moft bafe refentment, in- 
dulged without meafure and without 
mercy. Appian indeed affirms, that 
SciPio, by totally deftroying Numanfia, 
afted beyond his orders; but as this 
affertion ftands unfupported by any of 
the hiftorians, who lived nearer to the 
times of the tranfaftion ; candour will 
be inclined to look upon it, as a ground- 
lefs charge ; and confider Scipio as no 
otherwife to be perfonally condemned, 
than as executing the fangiiinary in- 
ftrudions of his Roman mafters. Appian 
in Ikr. p. 311. Ed. Toll. 

(i3) If 
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(13) If forhe parts of SciPto's pub- 
lic tranfaftions, feem by no means 
ftriftly unexceptionable; his private 
conduft appears, not only free from 
reproach^ but worthy of all commen- 
dation. He pafled the early feafon of 
his youth, untainted by thofe vices to 
which that period is particularly expof- 
ed : and he preferved his more advanc- 
ed yeai's from that epidemical profufwn 
znd avarice^ which at this timefouni- 
verfally prevailed in Rome, that a 
contemporary hiflorian informs us, 
a6ls of generbfity and beneficence, 
were looked upon as prodigies of 
the mod extraordinary kind. The 
following inftances therefore alluded to 
in the text, of Scipio's liberal and 
munificent fpirit, cannot but render his 
chara8:er the more juftly an objeft of 
cfteem and admiration* 

Having, as heir to -Emilia (the wife 

of the firft AtRicANUS and confe- 

Vol. IL N quently 
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quently Scipio's mother by adoption) 
become poffeffed of all her eflFefts to a 
confiderable value, he prefented the 
whole to his own mother Papiria; 
who being divorced by Paulus ^Emi- 
Lius, was in circumftances ill fuit- 
ed to her rank and charafter. Part 
of the marriage portion likewife of his 
two fillers by adoption, amounting in 
the whole to between feven and eight 
thoufand pounds fterling, having been 
unpaid in the life time of their mother; 
fhe charged the fame upon her eftate. 
By the Roman law, the heir was allow- 
ed to clear off incumbrances of this 
nature, by three annual inflalraents: 
but SciPio fcorned to avail himfeif 
of the indulgence; and immediately 
advanced to the hufbands of the young 
ladies, their intire fortunes. A few 
years afterwards, his father Paulus 
^MiLius died, and left his eflate to be 
equally divided between his two fons, 
Fabius and Scipio. But the latter, in 

purfaance 
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purfuance of the fame enlarged princi- 
ples which he had exerted towards his 
family upon the former occafion, relin- 
quifhed to his brother his own moiety, 
which was valued at about eleven thou- 
fands fix hundred and twenty- five 
pounds of our money; as upon the 
death of his mother, he divided all her 
effefts among his fift^rs, although they 
were not legally entitled to any part. 

Thefe extraordinary inftances of 
Scipio's munificence, are recorded by 
his friend and inftruftor Polybius; 
who appeals for the truth of them, to 
living witnefles well acquainted with 
Sci p I o's aftions, and who would not fail, 
he obferves, to convidl him publicly 
of falfehood, if he dared to advance as 
fafts what it was in their power fo eafi- 
ly to difprove. Polyb. excerp. Vales. 

(14) SciPio'sobfequies were honour- 
ed by the nobleft and moft unqueftion- 

N 2 ' able 
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able of all panegyrics i for it waS 
deliveredKifrom the mouth of a man 
who had always been in the numbet 
of his political enemies, and was him- 
felf efteemed one of the principal 
ornaments of the times : Go^ faid Me-* 
BELti/S, addreffing himfelf to his fons^ 
Go tindattendthe funeral of Scivio\ for 
never will you follow the remains of a 
greater man 10 

(15) The revival of the agrarian law 
by the Gracchi (a particular account 
of which will be given in a fubfequent 
note) being warmly and ftrenuoufly 
oppofed by a numerous and powerful 
party, occafioned great commotions in 
the republic* Scipio fupported . the 
oppofition with diftinguiflied zealj 
particularly in art animated debate in 
the fenate with Futvius Flaccus, orie 
of the perfdns appointed to carry the 

law 



Ite Jilii, celebrate ekeqtkasi nunquam civis majcris 
f^inus videbitis. Plin. H. N, NIL 4^* 
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law into execution. The next morn^ 
ing, SciPio was found dead in his bed : 
and there were certain cingyimftances 
attending this cataftrophy which raifed 
a fufpicion, that he had been afTaffinat- 
ed by fome of the partifans of the 
Gracchi, 

As the antient hiftorians are much 
divided concerning the truth of this 
charge ; it is no wonder that two very 
judicious modern compilers of the Ro- 
man ftory, fhould equally be found at 
variance. Monf. Rollin thinks there 
can be no doubt, that it was the work of 
the party in the interefl of the Gracchi. 
Mr. HooKE, on the contrary, is per- 
fuaded '' from the variety of reports 
•* about the violence done to Scipio, 
*' that prejudice and party fpirit in^ 
** vented the whole, and that he truely 
^' died a natural death ; which, accord- 
*' ing to Paterculus," he fays, '' was 
^' the opinion of moft authors." It 
fhould be obferved however, that 
N 3 the 
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the Roman hiftorian acknowledges, 
there appeared upon the corps marks 
of his having been ftrangled ; and that, 
contrary to the ufual cuftom, he was 
carried to his funeral with his face 
covered. To thefe fufpicious ctrcumr 
ftances may be added, that there was 
a defign in agitation of creating SciPio 
Diftator; which, by invefting him 
with abfolute power, as it would have 
totally defeated the hopes of the parti- 
sans of the Gracchi, it was much 
their intereft to prevent. It ftiould be 
farther remarked likewife, that altho' 
Cicero in the prefent paffage declares 
no opinion of his own ; yet in another 
part of his writings, he cxprefsly 
charges fome of Scipio's relations 
with being perpetrators of his murder. 
When the weight therefore of thefe 
united confideritions are thrown into 
the fcale, it feems rather to incline on 
that fide which the French hiftorian 
has taken in this queftion. Pigh. annal. 
III. 23. Somn. Scip. No. 2. Rolliv, H. 

R.IX. 
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R. IX. 65. Hooke's R. H. IL 546. P^ 
terc. n. 64. 

(16) Cicero alludes to an article in 
the vulgar creeds concerning the gene- 
ral receptacle of departed fpirits^ 
According to the popular belief, the 
foul at the inftant of death, was con» 
duded to the infernal regions, fituated 
in the loweft depth of this terreftrial 
globe ; where, after having undergone 
a previous examination by the appoint- 
ed judges, fhje was dealt with according 
to the part fhe had ad^d during her 
refidence in the body. This domain 
of the infernal deities, was reprefented 
as being divided into three diftin6t 
man lions ; the one appropriated to thofe 
malignant fpirits, whofe moral depra- 
vation being utterly incurable, were 
conligned to everlafling pvinifliment; 
the other, prepared for thfe reception 
of lefs criminal tranfgrefTors, whofe 
moral defilements being of fuch a na- 
ture as to admit of purification, were 
N 4 fentenced 



4 
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fentenced to undergo certain temporal 
ly infli6tions in a purgatorial ftate. 
Thefe, after being thoroughly cleanf- 
cd from the fpots and ftains they 
had contrafted in the prefent life, 
pafled into the third diyifion, and refid- 
ed in the l(Eta arva, as the poet ftyles 
them, the happy regions of Ekffium. 
Some few, however/ among rnankind 
were deemed fo perfeftly immaculate, 
and fo eminently beneficial to their rc- 
fpeftive generations, in the double ca- 
pacity of ftatefmen and philofophers, 
iis to ftand in no need of a previous 
purification, but to be qualified imme- 
diately at their departure out of the 
JDody, to enter the celeftial manfions 
of perfeft and permanent beatitude. 
In this latter clafs, L-^lius intimates 
that his illuftrious friend mi^htjuftly 
be numbered. n 

But 

(**) Vid, Macrob: in Somn. Scio. 11^ ij. 
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But although, in order to imprefs 
this important doftrine of future re- 
wards and puniflhments, with the 
greater force and energy on the minds 
of the people; legiflators and phi- 
lofophers held forth to their groffer 
imaginations, the jiBitious fcenery of 
Tartarus and Elyfium ; yet the latter, 
were always careful in their difcourfes 
calculated for more improved under- 
ftandings, to difclaim all pretentions 
of being able to difcover the prccifc 
mode, by which thefe equitable retri- 
butions would hereafter be made. It 
was abundantly fufEcient, they juftly 
thought, for every moral purpofe, to be 
affured, that " glorious was the prize 
f* referved for vidorious virtue, and 
• ' firmly grounded her animating hopes 
^'-of-orie day receiving it.T) This was 
the exprefs declaration of Socrates, 
ip th^ converfation he held with his 

friends 

(^} KaXov yocp to oc!/Kou, zoct x £^^<^ filyocXyi* 
PJutd. Platon. p. 304. Ed. Forjl. 
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friends on the morning of his execu- 
tion. Agreeably to thefe fentiments, 
Plutarch compares the moral ftate 
of man in the prefent world, to that 
of an athletic combatant ; whofe re- 
ward, or punifliment, will hereafter be 
proportioned to his merit, or demerit, 
in the conflift. ** But by what means/' 
continues this very fenfible and judici^* 
ous author, " the foul in another life (hall 
<' be aflFefted with happinefs or mifery, 
*' is tota^y concealed from human 
*• penetration," It feems highly proba- 
ble, that it was likewife in conformity 
with this way of thinking in re- 
fpeft to the popular creedl, that the 
Roman poet, after having conduced 
his hero through the feveral manfions 
of departed fpirits, leads him back' 
again into thefe upper regions through 
the portal qua — 

'—falJoL ads caelum mittunt inf omnia manes; 

and by no means as intending to inti- 
mate, that the belief of a general ftate 

of 
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of retribution in another life, was 
equally vain and vifionaiy . Plut. dc 
its qui tard. de Numin. Corr. 

(ly) The dodrine of Epicurus ap- 
pears to have been firft introduced to 
the general acquaintance of the Ro- 
mans, about this period :(') and it is 
probable that Amafinius, an author 
occafionally mentioned by Cicero m 
diflferent parts of his works, was one 
of thofe philofophers to ^lom he 
. alludes in the text; he feemS^t leall, 
to have been the earliefl; latin writer 
who pul)liflied a treatife on the epicu- 
rean iyiiem.C) Geniufesof this^^n(?i;^/^n^ 
kind have arifen, indeed, in every age ; 
who feem to think they cannot perform 
a greater fervice in their generation, 
than to dehver the minds of men from 
thofe uneafy apprehenfions concerning 
their deflination in a future period of 

exiftence 

(') See Rem. on Cato, p. 217. n. 49. 
Vld. Tufc. Difp. IV. 3. 
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exiftence, which will occafionally in^ 
trude, in fpite of every artificial bar ta 
oppofe their entrance. But whateveF 
|;he motive may be that kindles the 
zeal of thefe Epicurean mijjionaries, 
it is but too evident that they do 
not preach in vain. It is equally 
certain, that the converts they inade 
\n Rome, increafed with the greateft 
rapidity. And no wonder: for the 
dodrine they laboured to propagate^' 
was modoponveniently adapted to tbe 
morals ij^ an age, when the nobler 
hopes and principles which afluated 
their illuftrious forefathers, were daily 
growing more and more out of faflii* 
on. Happily, however, there were not 
wanting men of fuperior abilities and . 
more enlightened underftandings, td . - 
oppofe its progrefs : and among the ^j^. 
moral arguments they employed fof^ 
that interefting purpofe, thofe which • ' 
Cicero has put into the mouth of 
Li£Lius, are by no means of inconfi- 
derable weight. For the inftituting of 

ceit^n 
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tertain rites to the memory of departed 
friends and relations^ being a cuftoni 
that feems to have prevailed through- 
out all ages and nations of the worlds 
favage no lefs than civilized ; the na- 
ture of thefe fepuichral ceremonies 
neceffarily imply, 2l general perfuafioii 
that the deceafed wete perjonatly con- 
cerned in them : and ^f this kind, in par- 
ticular, were thofe anniverfaries among 
the Romans termed y^r^i/w^^ fa jagreea- 
jbiy defcribed in Ovid's poet^l calen- 
dar»(') If to this prefumptive proof be 

joined 

*) Eft honor et tumults : anirHds placate pattrnas, 
Parvafque in extruSas muneraferte pyras. 
Parva petunt Manes : pietas pro divite grata eft 
Munere ; non avidos Styx habet ima Deos^ &g; 

^ Ovid. J'aft. ll. 533. 

Tombs kahe their honours tooi out parents craiUe • 
Somejlender prefent to adorn their grave. 
Slender theprefent which the ghqfts we owe; 
Thefe powers obferve not what wegive^ but how. 

Kbnnet's Tranfl. R, A. p. 93. 
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joined the additional confideratioh in- 
lifted upon in the text, arifing from the 
fame belief having been firmly enter- 
tained by the beft and moft fagacious 
reafoners that have ever dignified the 
human underftanding ; the argument 
rifes in its ftrength and preffes with 
increafing force. For what other caufe 
can be affigned for the beHef of the 
fouls exiftence after death, being thus 
the common faith not only of all na- 
tions, but of the wife ft philofc^ers, 
in every age of the world ; but that it 
is a tenet perfedly agreeable to the 
moft improved reajon, as well as to the 
general exped^ation, of mankind? vid. 
Senec. ep. 117. 

(18) Nothing remains of this treatife 
except a few fragments, the moft con- 
fiderable part of which is the conclud- 
ing vifion mentioned in the text. 
From thefe remains, however, it appears 
to have been, as the learned and inge- 
nious writer of Cicero's life obferves, 

** one 
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*' one of his capital pieces, where all 
*^ the important queftions of politics 
** and morah'ty were difcufTed, with 
" the greateft elegance and accuracy/* 
This valuable performance was brought 
from Italy into England about the year 
1420, by a monk of Canterbury; where, 
to the irreparable lofs of the literary 
world, it was, among other manufcripts, 
deftroyed by fire. Mid. L. of Cicero 
II. p. 94- Wharton s Hijt. of arit. Poet. 
Diffcrt. 11. in not. 

(19) The Stoical fage, to which 
Cicero alludes, being reprefented by 
the philofophers of that feft, as a 
charafter of fpotlefs virtue, unfuUied 
by the leaft fpeck or taint of moral 
depravation; has given occaiion for 
much ridicule to be thrown on the 
difciples of Zen o, both by antient and 
modern writers: but furely without 
reafon. It is true, indeed, that the 
real exiftence of fuch perfeftion, is ab- 
folutely inccwmpatible with the prefent 

ftate 



^ 
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ftate of human nature; neverthelefs^ 
the founder of this celebrated fchool> 
fcems to have afted wifely in holding 
it up to his followers, as their conftant 
and invariable model : for although it 
cannot be equalled^ it may be imitated * 
Indeed, what the Roman critic ob- 
ferves with refpeft to eloquence and the 
fine arts, holds equally true in morals* 
and every other laudable objeft of hu^ 
man endeavours; evenit non nunquam 
tit aliquid grande inveniat^ qui femper 
qucerit quod mmium eJl.C) No man^ per- 
perhaps, ever advanced as far as his 
powers would lead him, who was not 
warmed in his purfuit by an idea of 
perfedion, far beyond the poffibility of 
his aftual attainment. Accordingly 
Zeno's noble difciple, well juftifies 
his great mafler againft the pretend- 
ed abfurdity charged upon this ar- 
ticle of his doftrine, when he aflcs. 
Quid mirum, ft non afcendunt in' altum, 

ardua 

\:)Quina. InJ, IL 12 
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ardua dggrejji? fed Viros fnfpice^ ctiamfi 
decidunt, magna conantes. Generofa res 
eftf — conari alta, tentaYe et mente majora 
concipere, quam quce etiav^ ingenti animo 
adornatis eJicipqffintX') Experience had 
abundantly fupported the validity of 
Seneca's reafoning: for it is certain, that 
the moft virtuous chara6lers in the moft 
virtuous times of the Roman annals> 
were formed in the fchools, and a6led 
upon the principles, of the Athenian 
porch. The expreflion, therefore, of the 
prefident Montesquiu in his famous 
efprit des loix, feems by no means too 
ftrong when he declares, Ji je pouvois 
un moment ctjjir de penfer quejefuis chre- 
tieii, je ne pourrois mempechir de mettre 
le deJtruElion de lafeBe de Zenon, au nam" 
hre des malheurs du genre humdin.O 
Happily, however, for mankind. That 
deJlruElion has been more than Repair ed^ 
Vol. 11. O by 

(^) Sen, dt vit. beat. c. 20. 

n r Efprit des L. Tom. II. p. 161. ^ 
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by the Chriftian revelation : which not 
only exhorts to virtue, upon motives 
far more fuitable to the moral conflitu- 
tion and circumftances of human na- 
ture, but fupplies, in the perfon of its 
facred author, that real and animating 
example oi confummate^tx{^di\on,v^hx€\i 
the difbiples of Zen o could only form 
to themfelves in imagination. 

(20) MoNTAGNE afEgns a whimfi- 
Cal reafon why connexions arifing froiik 
confaiiguinity, cannot be produSive 
of genuine friendlhip : a mefure^ fays he, 
que cefont amitiez que La loy et I'obligati- 
on naturelle nous commande^ ily a £au- 
tant moins de nq/ire choix et liberie volun-, 
taire. Et nojlre liberte voluntaire, na 
point de produElion qui foit plus proprc^ 
ment Jicnne, que celle de I'qffeBion el 
amitie. But this lively writer is giving 
a reafon for a faft, which docs not 
exift: for the relation itfelf is not 
friendjhip^ nor in any^refpeft necejfari* 

ly 
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ly itftplied by it. When a particular 
attachment, therefore, fubfifts bet%»^eeri 
two perfons of the fame blood; their 
Tfioral nnion is, undoubtedly, as mtich 
the refult of a free, uncortfirjliiied^ 
choice of the will, as if there had 
been no previous natural conneftiori 
between them. A learned prelate of 
the laft century, has ftated this mat. 
ter with great precifion, and placed it 
in its true light : ** He who loves me," 
fays Bifhop Taylor, *' only becaufe I 
'^ am his brother, loves me for that 
** which is no worthinefs : and I muft 
** love him for as much as that comes 
*^ td, and for as little reafon. — But whe- 
" ther choice and union of fouls, and 
^* worthinefs of manners, and great- 
" nefs of underftanding, and ufefulnefs 
** of converfation, and the benefits of 
** counfel, and all thofe endearments 
" which make our lives pleafant arid 
our perfons dear, are not better and 
greater reafons of love, than to be 
'^ born of the fame flefh ; I think, 
O 2 " among 
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to a ftrift duality. We do nqt find the 
name of a third perfon mentioned, in 
the hiftory of thofe celebrated amities 
which were contrafted between These- 
us and Perithous, Jonathan and 
David, Achilles and Patroclus, 
Nisus and Euryalus, Pylades and 
Orestes, Epamin'ondas, and Pelo- 
pidas, &c. Indeed, the v?iriety and 
importance of thofe offices which an 
aUiance of this generous kind indifp^n- 
iibly demands^ together with the ar- 
dency of affeftion and zeal requifite to 
fupport the exertion of them, feem ncr 
ceffarily to confine the. fphere of its 
aftivity within the fhorteft poffible 
limits. For '* fince our faculties," as 
^n ingenious writer obferves/J *^ ?ire of 
^'finite energy, it is impoffible our love 
*^ can he very intenfe when divided: 
^' the rays r^mft be c(>ntrad(d to inak? 
** them burn" 

(22) The precife uniformity of opini- 
ons, both civil and religious, required 

(*) Norrls, 
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'* the fame tender vows, and equally 
" heir to the fame common honour re^- 
*' fleded from their virtues jCJ 

Where thefe early and endearing ;ft^ir* 
ticipations produce the eflFeft, which 
might naturally be expefted from them; 
Friendfliip, certainly, appears in her 
moft amiable form: and let it be re- 
membered, for the honour of the mufes, 
that this pleafing union was never more 
remarkably exhibited than in the perfons 
of two ingenious poets, the one aRoman, 
and the other a Briton. With what af- 
fefting tendernefs does Catullus la- 
ment the death of a beloved brother \ 

- - • - 0/ mifero Frater adtmpte mihi! 
Tu ^ca, tu rnfiriensfregijii comrnoda frater: 

Tecum 

03 

(•) Quam copiofafuavitatis ilia recordatio efl! in todem 

, domicilio antequam najurcr kabitavi ; in iifdtm incunabu- 

ks infantia, tempora peregi ; tojdem apptUaoi parentes ; 

eadempro me vota excubuerunt ; parent ex majorum iinagi- 

nibus gloriam traxi ! Vol, Max. V, c. 5. 
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Qfjuttm^ in vit« d^cif ^fht mofr;* , 

Cujus ego interriiu toU ie menUju^avi 



Alhqudfrf mdiiro mmqn im verba kjuenlem f 

Nunjudm q;0 ie vita Frakr amahiiior 
Ad^cum fofi kacf ^ ^rkfimper amabc. 

Ahf me* what forrows did my ht;art invade, 
When Thou wcrt wrap'dm deaths eternal ftiadc! 
With ftcc the glory of our race expir'd. 
Life's deareft joys, atid all my foul admir'd. 
Her wonte4 aid the tnpife atiempcs in vain; 
Tunelefs her lyre, and impotent her flrain ! 



Far more than life to my fond bofom dear, 
Ne'er Jhall thy conveHe charm tny lift ning car ! 
Ne'er fhall my arms enfold thee to my breafl! v 
Yet there, ilill faithful to its earliell gueft. \ 
There thy lov'd fprm ihal) ever dwell impefl, ^ 



Alld 
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And in the following tribute of cor- 
dial aflFedion addreffed by the late Dr. 
Goldsmith to his brother, one fcarce- 
ly knows which to admire moft, the 
fentiments of the man, or the numbers 
of the poet; ^ :. 

Remote^ unfriended, melancholly, Jlozv, 
Or by the lazy Scheldt or wandering Po, 
Or onward where the rude Carinthian boor 
Againfl the houjelefsjlr anger Jhuts the door, 
Or where Campania's plain forfaken lies, 
A weary wajle expanding to thejkies; 
Where ere I roam, whatever realms I fee. 
My heart, untravelled, fondly turns to thee : 
Still to my Brother turns with ceafelefs pain. 
And drags, at each remove, a lengthen d chain* 
Eternal bleffings crlown my earliejl friend, 
4nd round his dwelling guardian faints attend f 

Gqx-dsmith's Traveller, 

(21) Altho' Cicero feems to admit, 
thzt perfeU friend fhip does not abfolut- 
ly exclude more than two perfons ; yet 
both experience and the nature of the 
connexion,, appear rather to confine it 
O4 to 
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to a ftrift duality. We do not find the 
name of a third perfon mentioned, in 
the hiftory of thdfe celebrated amities 
which were contrafted between These- 
us arid Perithous, Jonathan and 
David, Achilles and Patroclus, 
Nisus and, Euryalus, Pylades and 
Oreste^, Efa^in'ondaSj and Pelo- 
FiDAS, &c. Indeed, the variety and 
importance of tjjofe offices which an 
alliance of this gemerous kind indifpen- 
fibly demiands^ tc^ther with the ar- 
dency of aflFeftion and zeal requifite to 
fupport the exertion of them, feem ne- 
ceflarily to confine the fphere of its 
aftivity within the fhortefl: poffible 
limits. For ** fince our faculties," as 
^ ingpnious writer obferves/J '* are of 
finite energy, it is impoflible our love 
can he very intenfe when divided; 
the rays rpmft bp coniraBed to make 
^' them burn*' 



% 



«« 
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(22) The precife uniformity of opini- 
ons, both civil an^ religious, required 

(*) Norrls, 
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in termr^t leaft, by this propofition,^as 
neceffary to conciliate true friendfliip, 
feems to have been the unanimous doc^ 
trine of all the antient writers upon 
:this fubjeft: and Cicero, in laying it 
down, does but literally tranfcribe 
from Theophrastus, as appears by a 
fragment of his treatife preferved in 
AuLUs Gellius.C) 

If the maxim were to be taken^ 
however, in its largeft fenfe and with- 
out any reftriEtion ; one might juflly be 
aftonilhed that the Roman philofopher^ 
fhould in this inftance at leaft, have 
implicity followed the Grecian as his 
guide 2 for if the principle were ftriftly 
true, the celebrated connexion be- 
tween himfelf and ATTicus,muft have 
been altogether fiftitious and infincere. 
It is well known, that no two men 
could differ more widely in their fpe^ 
culative tenets, than thefe illuftrious 

friends 

0Naa. Att. I. 3, 
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friends ; the one embracing the opinio 
nions of the academic fe61:, and the 
other being a profeffed Epicurean. 
There is reafon to beheve too, that 
their political notions were not lefe at 
variance ; at lead if we may fairly in^- 
fer their refpedive fentiments upon 
that article, from the very different 
conduft they held in thofe civil com- 
motions, which terminated in the diflb* 
lution of the republic. In order there- 
fore to reconcile Cicero both to him- 
felf and to truth, it is neceflary to 
take the words of this paflage as im^- 
porting nothing more, than a general a- 
greement of opinion " with refpeft to 
*' the fundamental principles of the 
*' civil and religious cbnftitution of 
" their country." — It is in this fenfe 
that the Civilians underftand a fimilar 
expreflion of Ulp i a n, when he reprc- 
fentsthequalification of a lawyer, to con- 
fill in a knowledge omnium divinarwji^ 
humanarumque rerum; meaning only the 
civil and ecclefiaftical laws of the em- 
pire. H" 



If indeed it were true; that t^ere 
could be no real uijion of he?irtj5 with- 
out an exaB conformity of opinions ; 
friendfhip would be a conne6iio» in- 
compatible with the natuire of the hu- 
man mind. Never were two under- 
ftandijjgs, perhaps, fo comme©furate 
with each other, as to poffefs precifely 
jthe fame equal capacity. The hu- 
man intelled, like the human coun- 
tenance, is cpmppfed, indeed, of the 
fame common features in every man ; 
yet there is a certain difcriniinating 
fsity (as the fchool-men called it) no 
lefs'in the one than in the other, 
which, to a|i attentive obferver, can- 
not fail of marking a very fenfible dif- 
ference in each individual. This be- 
ing evidently the cafe, no two men, 
exerciling their mental faculties upon 
complicated queftipns of a political or 
theological nature, will ever, perhaps, 
be found to terminate their reafonings in 
perfefl;ly fimilarconclufions. To require 
therefore, as an effential qualification of 

genuine 
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genuine friendfliip, that the parties 
Ihould think aHke, is ju ft as poflible to 
be complied with, as if the condition 
had been that they fhould look alike. 
If the axiom can hold true in any in- 
ftance, it can only be with refpeft to 
men of the moft weak and illiberal 
minds. Perfons of this charafter, not 
having the power, or the fpirit, to think 
for themfelves, and neceflarily forming 
their opinions (if a mere pajfivc per- 
fuafion can be called an opinion) 
by certain prefcribed models, could 
could not fail of finding them tally with 
each other in moft exaft coincidence. 
Minds of this narrow and contra6led 
caft, will undoubtedly be affefted with 
fentiments of love, or averfion, towards 
thofe perfons with whom they converfe, 
in proportion as they (hall appear to re: 
ceive, or reject, their ajfumed tenets. 
To fuch therefore the propofition con- 
tained in the text, is ftriftly applicable; 
and to fuch only. But to extend it far- 
ther and reprefent it of univerfal influ* 
ence j is to lay the foundation of one 

of 
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of the moft refined and generous pro- 
penfities of the human heart, in one of 
its meaneft and moft felfifh weakneffcs* 

Happily however, for the credit 
of the connexion, the propofition in 
its moft contrafted and illiberal fenfe, 
is neither agreeable to truth, nor to the 
leading principle which Cicero him- 
felf inculcates, as the fure ground upon 
which an honourable and permanent 
amity can alone be raifed. This, he 
juftly and repeatedly contends, is Vir- 
tue; including in that comprehenfive 
term, every public and private affec- 
tion which raifes aijd dignifies the hu- 
man heart. In that ejfeviial article, in- 
deed, their fentiments muft ftriftlyand 
indifpenfably unite : m all the reft, di'- 
verfity of opinion is not only confiftent 
with the moft cordial friendfhip, but 
in the number of its principal preroga- 
tives. It gives fcope to a variety of 
ufeful difquifitions, callsintoaftionone 
of the moft pleafing exercifes of the 
mental powers, and eminently contri* 

butes 
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butes to enlarge and enlighten the un- 
derftanding. Truth is beft ftruck out 
by a coUiJion of opinions: and fhe is 
never more fuccefsfully inveftigated, 
than in the fecure freedom of unre- 
ferved and amicable debate. In a word^ 
genuine friendfhip fhould take for her 
device the famous Selden's excellent 
motto; 'TTBfi TTuvTog BXsupeioiv, ** above all 
*' things perfefl freedom of thinking i"^ 
for minds are never in truer harmony, 
than when each may fafely diffent from 
the other, without the leaft diminutioH 
of their mutual efteem and good- will. 

(23) Some account has been givtn 
in the remarks on Cat o, of each of the 
feveral perfons, except Philus, men- 
tioned in the text.CJ The company in 
which Cicero has here placed the lat- 
ter, cannot but raife the higheft idea of 
his charafter : there are, however, but 
very few particulars to be traced 

concerning 

(«) See Rem. on Cato, N*- 27, 56, 75. and alfo in 
the prefent Remarks, N*' 9. 
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concerning him. One remarkable cir- 
cumftance, 'indeed, of his conduft is 
recorded, which proves him to have 
been aSiiated by an uncommon 
great nefs of mind. At the expirati- 
on of his confulate,0 he was fent ta 
command the army then afting againfl 
the Numantines : and although Met- 
TELLus and Pompeius were his declar- 
ed and warmed enemies, he named 
thofe very perfons to attend him as hii^ 
lieutenants into Spain. There cannot 
be a ftronger proof of his pofTefling a 
truely magnanimous fpirit, than thus 
facrificing his private refcntments to 
the public fervice, and from a confqi- 
oufnefs of his own integrity and abili- 
ties, choofing to fubmit his operations 
to the fcrutiny of two infpeftors, who 
he was fure would be leaft difpofed to 
conceal, or extenuate, any errors he 
might commit. Valerius Maximus,, 
(from whofe elegant and informing 
comipilation this Angular faft is taken) 

was 

OInthcY.ofR. 6iy. 
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was fo ftruck with this uncommon in* 
ftance of a truly great mind, that he 
could not forbear to exprefs his fenfe 
of it, in the following warm but juft ex- 
clamation : ! Jiduriam von folum/or^ 
tem^ fed pent etiam temerariam ; qua du-* 
obus acerrimis odiis laterafua cingere eft 
aufus^ ufumqne minijlerii vix tutum ami- 
cis, e fmu inimicorum peter e Jvjlinuit ! 
Pigk. an. 11. 499. VaL Max. III. c. 7, 

(24) The Poet alluded to, is Empe- 
DOCLES, a native of Agrigentum (now 
called Gergenti) in Sicily, whoflourifli- 
ed about 450 years before the Chriftian 
aera. He was one of the moft cele- 
brated difciples of Pythagoras, and 
compofed a didaftic poem, in which 
he explained and fupported the phyfio- 
logical principles of his great mailer ; 
as Lucretius in a latin poem, fome 
centuries afterwards, did thofe of his 
admired Epicurus. The two foua- 
ders of thefe famous fchools, altho* 

they 
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they raired their refpeftive fyftems 
upon the fame common principle, yet 
the confequences they deduced from 
it were widely different; the former 
leading to Theifm,- and the latter to 
Atheifm. Neverthelefs,. Lucretius, 
at the fame time that he oppofes the te- 
nets, warmly acknowledges the abili- 
ties, of the Grecian poet; reprefenting 
him as a genius of fo fuperior an order, 

ut vix humana vidcatur JUrpc tteatus. 

As nothing remains of this famous 
Greek poem, except a few fcattered 
fragments occafionally cited by the an- 
tient writers, it is altogether conjeftur* 
al what Empedocles, or more properly, 
perhaps, Pythagoras, meant by thofe 
phyfical powers which he expreffed 
under the moral Ideas oifriendjhip and 
difcord. It has been fuppofed by fome 
writers, both antient and modern, that 
he alluded to the doftrine oftwo.dif- 
tinft, independent, intelleftual agents. 

Vol. IL P . the 
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the refpeftive authors of all the good 
and evil, which prevails in the world : 
but the very learned and judicious 
CuDwoRTH, has fhewn, by the moft 
convincing evidence, that he is by no 
means chargeable with this abfurd 
hypothefis.n 

The efficient caufe of the oppofite 
phoenomena in queftion, has in all ages 
engaged the attention, and divided the 
opinions, of curious inquirers into thofe 
latent fprings by which the wonderful 
machinery of nature is performed. The 
fagacious Mr. Lock acknowledges him- 
felf equally incapable of comprehend* 
ing, '* by what fecret power the parts of 
*' bodies are made to cohere, as how the 
" mind performs the afl: of thinking, or 
" can move our bodies by thought." But 
Sir Isaac Newton feemsto havefolv- 
ed the difficulty, in a very fatisfac- 

torjr 

(•} Se^ IntdUB.JyJl, pafTim, particularly vol. I. p. 151, 
410. cd. 
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iory manner, by affigning his univerfal 
principle of attraBion^ as abundantly 
adequate to both thofe contrary efFefts. 
Perhaps, if the poem under confider^ 
ation were extant, it would afford an 
additional inftance to thofe that already 
occur in the hiftory of antient philofo- 
phy, that the modern fyftem of phy- 
fics, in fome of its fundamental articles^ 
IS not fo much a new theory as a revi* 
val and confirmation of the old. For 
although the Sicilian philofoper^ has af^ 
figned two diftind powers for the ap- 
pearances in queflion ; whereas our il- 
luftrious countryman accounts for the 
fame, by the affiftance of one fimple, 
concealed, caufe; yet it is poffible, if we 
could trace the Grecian bard through 
the feveral links of his fyflem, it might 
be found, perhaps, that thofe highly 
allegorical images he has employed, 
when reduced into plain language, 
would not prove at very confiderable 
variance with the doftrine of Sir Isaac 
Newton upon this fubjeft. For that 
P 2 plaftic 
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plajiic nature maintained by Empedo- 
CLES, as the inftrumental^ unconfcious, 
incorporeal agent, in the concretion and 
fecretion of the feveral forms which 
compofe the vilible creation ; bears a 
ftrong refemblance in many of its fea- 
tures, to Sir Isaac Newton's univerfal 
principle. In one refpefl;, at leaft, they 
evidently agree ; both of them being 
reprefented as the aftion of fome fubor- 
dinate, immaterial caufe, which per- 
petually moves and governs matter, ac- 
cording to certain laws originally pre-^ 
fcribed by the fupreme architeft. It 
fhould feem,« too, that if our immortal 
Britifh Philofopher, had chofen to veil 
the fundamental principles of his fyf*^ 
tem in figurative allufions, he could 
not have found two metaphors more 
expreffive of the different effeds of that 
energetic power, which he has proved 
to pervade all the works of nature, 
than thofe of Friendjhip and Difcord?^ 
Laert. in vit. Emped. Lucret. I. 734. 
Stanleys L. of the Philos.p. ^"jj. Lock's 

ejay 
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ejfay on H. U. IL c. 23. N''* 23, ^t fiq-q. 
Clark's Rohault^ vol. I. p. 54. in note. 

(25) Pacu vius, who flourifhed about 
the Y. of R, 590, was one of the ear- 
lieft as well as one of the mod cele- 
brated of the Roman dranjatic poets. 
In the judgment of Horace, he rival* 
led, if not eclipfed, the poetical repu- 
tatipn of En N I us ; to whom he was not 
more nearly related by genius, than by 
birth. The epitaph he made for him- 
felf, anddrdered to be infcribedon his 
tomb, is preferved in Au^tjs Gelli- 
us,n and affords a ftriking fpecimen 
of that expreflive fimplicity, which fo 
remarkably diftinguifhes the antient 
infcriptions of every kind, from thofe 
of modern compofition ; 

Adolefcens, iamen djiproperas, hoc tefaxum rogat 
Uiei adfe adfpicias ; deinde quodfcriptu'Jt. legas : 
HicfunCpoeiceMARCEl FACUVIFA ftta 
OJfa. Hoc volebam nefcius ne cjfcs. vafe^ 

P j^ ^ Tho' 

(*) A. Gel. I. 24. 
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Tho' hafte, O youth ! fhould urge thy deftin'd 

way, 
Yet let this verfe thy ft^ps one moment ftay : 
Entomb'd within thefe monumental ftones. 
Securely refts the bard Pacuvius* bones. 
And, now thou knowefl wh^,t I wifh'd to tell, 
Purfue thy road, and ever fare thee well. 

The play tq 'which Cicero refers^ 
was foiinde(i, on the (lory of OR£stEs, 
the Ion of Agamemnon and Clytem- 
NERTRA. His mother, during the ab- 
fence of her hero at the feige of Troy, 
having admitted -^gystus to her bed; 
Orestes, fired with indignation at her, 
perfidy, in a tr^nfport of rage ft^lpibed 
her to the heart. When his paflion had 
fubfided, and refle6lion fucceeded to re- 
fentment, he was ftruck with horror of 
the crime he had committed; and in 
the anguifh of his mind, had recourfe 
to the oracle pf Apollo, in order 
to be informed by what means he 
might expiate the guilt of his parrir 
cide. The atonement required, was, 

that 



\ 
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that he (hould cany off the ftatue of 
Diana, from her impious temple in 
TauricaCherfonefus: where, with more 
than favage barbarifm, the cruel cuf- 
tom prevailed of immolating upon 
her fanguinary altars, every ftran* 
ger that happened to come into the 
country. Orestes was accompanied 
in this propitiatory pilgrimage, by the 
faithful and generous Pylades.. As. 
foon as thefe celebrated friends were 
arrived, they concealed themfelves in 
a cave, in order to wait a proper op^ 
portunity of executing the objeft of 
their expedition ; but being difcoyered 
by fome (hepherds, they were feized 
and brought before Thoas, the king^of 
this infamous and inhofpitahle land.C) 
The fequel of this ftory is varioufly re- 
lated ; but it ftiould feem, that in the 
Roman tragedy, Orestes alone was 
the deltined vidinu 

The place of Ovid's exile, was in the 

neighbourhood of the couptry where 

P 4 fabulous 

• C) Hygiri. Fab. 121. 
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fabulous hi (lory has laid the fcene of 
thefe deteftable rites- Accordingly 
the poet, who too fenfibly experienced 
in his misforluneSj hpw hule thofe 
connexions are to be relied upon, 
which in the language of the world pafe 
uniler the proftituted name of amity; 
takes occafion, in one of his plaintive 
epi files from Pontus, to {hame his 
pretended friends into an exertion of 
their good offices in his behalf, by 
reprefenting to them the imprefBon 
which a narrative of this ftory made 
even upon the barbarians, among whom^ 
it was his unhappy Ipt to pafs his life : 

Mirus amorjuvenum, quamvis abiere tot anni. 

In Scythia magnum nunc quoque nomen hah^t,* 
Fahda narrala efi poflquam vulgaris ab iUo^ 

Laudarunt omnesfaBapiamqueJidci^. 
Scilicet hac etiam^ qua nulla ferocior^ orq^ 

NomcK amicitics barlara cor da movet: 
Qiddfdccre Au^omdigeniti debeiis in urbe, 

Cu?n tangant diros taliaJaHck Getas ?(') 



Tha^ 



f ) Ep. ex Pom. III. 2. 
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Tbo' many an age has o'er the ftorjr roll'd. 
With rapture ftill their honoux'd faith is told; 
Still ScYTHiA'sfons(thw whom a fiercer rac^ 
Ne'er did the form of human kind difgrace) 
Their glorious ftrife with ceafelefs praife admix©. 
And blefs the force of friendfhip^s (acred -fire, 
r In this rude clime, Mrhere ruder natives fwarm, 
Jf thus the deed their favage fouls can charm ; 
Say ye, in Latium's happier regions born. 
Whom manners polilh, and whom arts adorn, 
What finer feelings ihoaldyour bofoms know, 
JJow far ipore warm with geu'rous friendfhip glow! 

(26) It wg;s one of the tenets main^ 
tained in the fchool of EpicuRua, 
thftt Jujiice is altogether the creature of 
pofitive inftitution ; there being no 
principle, it was afferted, in human 
pature, which leads to the pra6lice of 
this virtue independent of the laws 
cftabliftied by civil compaft. The 
Stoics and Peripatetics, on the con-, 
irary^ contended, agreeably to truth 
^^^ the real con (li tut ion of the moral 

worlda 
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world, that man being mfl?(?n^^ formed 
for the focial (late ; it neceflarily fol- 
lowed, that the principle denied by 
the Epicureans, mull equally be 
wrought into the compofition of his 
nature : becaufe without the latter, the 
former could not fubfill. The Epicu- 
reans, however, endeavoured to evade 
this argument, by denying that a Hate 
of fpciety is the natural ftate of man. 
There is a fine pafj^ge preferved by 
Arrian, in which the admirable 
Epictetus confutes this do6lrine, by 
the praftice of the philofopherhimfelf. 
^* EpiQURius," fays this celebrated 
Stoic, *' afts upon the very princi- 
*' pie he labours to overthrow, when he 
^' attempts tq prove, that man is not na- 
*' turally inclined to fociety. For upon 
*' what motive, let me afk, does he 
^^ give himfelf all this concern to bring 
*' us over to his opinion ? what can in- 
*^ duce him to trim his midnight lamp^ 
^* and wafle his fpirits in laborious vigils 
*' for the inflruftion of mankind ? As 

'' he 
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*^ he difclaims all natural eonneftion 
^* with his fpecies ; what intereft can he 
^* have in any thing that relates to 
*^ them ? It is evident that the facial in- 
^^JlinEl, the moft powerful of all prin- 
^' ciples, inftigated him in thefe lucu- 
^' brations for the fuppofed benefit of 
^* mankind ; and compelled him to obey 
*' the dictates of his fociable nature, 
** in the very aft by which he meant 
** to prove that man is not by nature 
^'fociable." 

The noble author of the charaSer- 
iftics, hath taken up this argument and 
apphed it, with equal force and propri- 
ety, to a modern difciple of the Epicu- 
rean fchool, the celebrated fage of 
Malmfbury. *• An able and witty phi- 
** lofopher of our nation," fays this po- 
lite and ingenious moralift, " as favage 
^* and unfociable as he would make 
<* himfelf and all mankind appear by 
** his philofophy, took the utmoft pains 
<^ to. fhew us, that both in religion ^^nd 

^' moralsi 
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^* txiorals w6 were ir afed upon by our 
•^' governors^ that ^re was nothing 
^' which by nature . dined us either 
'•* way? notfcing which naturally drew 
•** us to the love of it was without, or 
^ 'heyondfitfff elves: tho' the love of fxich 
^* great truths and fovcreign maxims as 
** iiie imagined thefe to be, made him 
.♦* tbe moikiahr of all men, in com- 
"^ piofiog fyflen ^ ^ lis kind for our 
^^ tt/^^What " we fay to one of 
^* thefe anti-zealots, who in the zeal of 
•* fucha cool philofophy, fhouldaflTure 
•^ ns jaithfully^ that we were the moft 
^^ miftaken men in the world to imagine 
«* ftK:h things as natural faith and juf* 
.•^ tice ; that it was only force and power 
^ that cottftituted right ? Sir ! the phi- 
^* lofophy you have condefcended to 
^ reveal to us, is raofl extraordinary: 
•* we are beholden to you for your in* 
^* ftruftion. • But pray, whence is this 
^* zeal in our behalf? what are we to 
^^you? Arc you OUT father P Or if you 
^ were, why this concern far us? Is 

'' ibenT 
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'^ there then fuch a thing as natural af^ 
^^fcElion ? If not ; why all this pains on: 
" our account? Of what advantage is it 
** toyoUy to deliver us from the cheat? 
" 'Tis direftly againft your interejl to 
** undeceive us, and let us know that 
'* only;Jni;^i<^interefl: governs you, and 
*^ that nothing nobler, or of a largerkind, 
" ftiould govern us whom you converfe 
*^ with. Leave us to ourfelves, and to 
" that notable art by which we are hap- 
** pily tamed and rendered thus mild— 
" Tis not fit we fhould know by nature 
*' we are all wolves. Is it poffible that 
*' one who has difcovered himfelf fuch, 
" (hould take pains to communicate 
•* fuch a difcovery ?" Arrian. epiEt. dif^ 
fert. L. II. c. 20. Shafts, char. vol. I. 
</. 88. etfeqq. 

(27) After the Romans had become 
acquainted with the fyftem of Epicir- 
Rus:, and converts were daily going 
over to his opinions; the queftion con- 
cerning the origin of friendfhip feeras 

to 
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to have been much difcufled, not oiily 
in the fchools of the philofophers, but 
in the converfation of thofc ingenious 
men in general, who had a turn for 
moral and fpeculative inquiry. Thus 
Horace, in that admirable fatire in 
which he fo agreeably laments the 
impertinence and diffipation to which 
his time was unavoidably facrificed in 
Rome; contrafts it with the philofo- 
phical manner in which he palled his 
life at his fabine villa. The fociety he 
met with there, it feems, was of the 
moil rational kind ; and, among other 
interefting topics of converfation with 
his fenfible neighbours, they frequent- 
ly debated the controverted quellion, 
concerning the true nature and origin 
of friendfhip-n 

Upon this inquiry, as upon almofl; 
every other, of a moral, or phyfical 

nature^ 

(') OuiJi;/; ad a?f)ui!iaic ufus rcftumvc, Irahat nou 
S:U. 1.711.6. 
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hature, the Stoics and Peripatetics 
widely diflFered from the Epicureans ; 
the former contending, agreeably to 
the principles repeatedly infilled upon^ 
ind fo well fupported in the prefent 
treatife, that real friendfhip is a gene- 
rous, difinterefted affeftion, arifing 
foley and fpontaneoufly from the focial 
Jtnje implanted in the human heart: 
whereas the latter maintained, that it 
is founded upon the fame ftljijh prin- 
ciple which aftuateSj as they pretend- 
ed, every other paffion in the breaft 
of man, and fprings from a motive 
of utility alone* Epicurus indeed, 
as well as fome modern advocates 
of the fame caufe, feems to have 
taken their eftimates of human nature, 
from its meaneft and moft degrading 
exhibitions : but the nobleft and more 
refpeftable philofophers of antiquity, 
have chofen, for a much wifer and 
better purpofe, to view it on the 
brighteft and moft advantageous fide. 
^' It is impoffible/' as the incomparable 

Mr. 
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Mn Addison remarks, *' to r6aci a 
*^ paflage in Plato, or Tully, and a 
** thoufand other antient moralifts, 
*' without being a greater and a better 
" man for if. On the contrary/* (conti- 
nues this elegant writer) ^' I could 
" never read any of our modifh French 
** authors, or thofe of our own country, 
" who are the imitators and admirers 
" of that trifling nation, withotit being 
*^ for fome time out of humour with 
" myfelf, and at every thing about ixie, 
*^ Their bufinefs is to depreciate hu- 
^^ man nature, and confider it under its 
*^ worft appearances. They give mean 
«* interpretations and baie motivea> to 
•* the worthieft anions. — In fhort; they 
*' endeavour to make no diftindion be- 
" tween man and tngtn, or between the 
'* fpeciesof men and that of brufes.TJ 

(28) Tarquin the proud, fo called 
from his haughty and imperious tem^ 
per, was one of the moft execrable 

tyrants- 

(") Tat. vol. IL N*- 103. 



tyrants, perhaps, that ever difgraced 
a crown. As he opened his way to the 
throne by the flagitious murder of that 
excellent prince, Servius Tullius; 
fo he exercifed the fovereign power in 
a manner perfeftly fuitable to the cruel 
means by which he obtained it. At 
length his intolerable oppreflions, to- 
gether with the infamous outrage of 
one of his fons on the chaftity of the 
celebrated Lucretia, occafioned a ge- 
neral revolt of his fubjeSs ; which 
ending in the expulfion of himfelf and 
family, produced a total change of go- ^ 
vernment from the regal to the repub- 
lican form. 

Cassiits, altho' he was himfelf \ a 
patrician, yet favoured, or at' lead; pre^ 
tended to favour, the rights of the peo- 
ple. With this view, he endeavoured 
to procure a law ordaining, that a cer- 
tain part of the conquered lands which 
had been ufurped by the nobles^ 
fhould be applied to their original def- 

Vol. II. Q tination, 
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tination, and diftributed among thcr 
indigent citizens. 1 his attempt, toge*^ 
ther with fome other circumftances of 
his political conduft^ drew upon him a 
fufpicion that he was fecretly aimingy 
under the fpecious appearance of popu- 
lar jullice, to undermine the conflitu- 
tional liberties of his country, fte 
was accordingly arrainged for treaion ; 
and being condemned to fuffer death, 
the fentence was executed in the Y. 
R. 268. Liv. Hiji. 11. 41. 

(29) Concerning the invafion of 
Pyrrhus, fee Rem. on Cato, p, 2171^ 
Humanity was a ftriking feature in the 
heroic charafter of this illuflrious^ 
prince : and he gave a flrong proof of 
that magnanimous quality, in the iingle 
victory he obtained over the Romaa 
army ; treating the prifoners taken in 
that battle, with the mod humane ten- 
dernefs, and generoufly reftoring them 
without ranfom. Flor. I. 13. • 

That 
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That cruel difpofition which Cigero 
lYnputes to Hannibal, is unanimoufly 
attributed to him by all the Roman 
hiftorians: Livy, in particular, repre- 
fents him not only of a fanguinary tem- 
per, but void alfo of every principle of 
honour, juftice and good faith. H But 
It may well be fufpefled, that thefe 
moral deformities in his character, are 
much aggravated at leaft, if not abfolute- 
ly mifreprefentations: for it ftiould be 
remembered, that the pifture is drawn 
by his enemies; who having fuflFered 
much from his valour and abilities, may 
fairly be fuppofed to have exhibited a 
c^rricature, rather than a juft refemb- 
lance. Accordingly the candidRoLLiN 
obferves, that neither Plutarch nor 
PoLYBius, altho' they frequently take 
occafion to mention this celebrated 
Carthaginian, throw out the leaft hint of 
his being ftained by thofe horrid vices, 
of which he is accufed by Livy.O 
^ Q 2 Indeed 

(■) Liv. XXI. 4. C) RoL. belles Let. vol. iv* p. 93. 
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Indeed with regard to cruelty, (the par- 
ticular charge alledj^ed againft him by 
Cicero,) it is but juflice to remark, 
that his reftraining the flaughter his 
vidorious troops were making of their 
fleeing enemies, at the battle of 
Cannae ;0 the refpeft he paid to the 
military virtues of Flaminius, (who 
was flain in the overthrow of the army 
he commanded at the battle of Thrafi- 
menus) by cauling diligent fearch to be 
made for his body in order, if it had 
been found, to pay it funeral honours;!') 
together with the fame generous tri* 
bute of efleem he paid to the remains 
of Marcellus-jH are fuch inftances 
of moderation and true heroifm of 
mind, as cannot but imprefs a very 
favourable opinion of his humanity 
upon every unprejudiced reader. 

For the reft, Cicero's obfervatron. 
That there is an innate propenfity in the 

heart 

r^ rior. Vu 6. {') Pint, in vit. Fab. Max. (•) See 
Pern, on Cato, p. 217, 
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heart of man to admire virtuous ac- 
tions and abhor their contraries, at 
what dillance foeVer placed from 
their refpeftive influence, and ante- 
cedently to all reafoning and reflec- 
tion, was one of the fundamental tenets 
of the Athenian Porch; as it is the 
leading principle likewife upon which 
he reafons, throughout the prefent 
treatife. It fliould feem indeed, that 
virtue would be left defl:itute of re- 
quifite aid, if flie were fecured by 
no internal auxiliary, but mufl: depend 
entirely for afliftance, on the flow and 
deliberate advances of reafon and ex- 
perience. Happily, however, there 
are certain fymptoms in the conftitu- 
tion of human nature, that fl:rongly 
indicate the reality of a moral fen/ei 
and this hypothefis, altho' much con- 
troverted, hath been well fupported by 
fome of the moft diftinguiflied philofo- 
phers both antient and modern. The 
reafoning of one of its latefl; and moft 
refpeftable advocates in our own nation, 
Q 3 is 
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is fo conformable to the paffagc undeif, 
confideration, that it may be produced 
as a collateral fupport of Cicero's 
argument. '' As foon as any aftion is 
" reprefented to us," (fays this inge- 
nious writer) " as flowing from love^ 
** humanity^ gratitude, a Jludy. Qf the 
*^ good of others, and an ultimate defire 
^^ of their happinefs, altho' it were ia 
*' the mod diftant part of the worldi, 
''or in fome paft age; we feel joy 
'' within us, admire the lovely aftion 
•* and praife its author. On the contrary, 
«' every aflion reptefented toiisasflov^- 
*' ing from ill-will, defire of the mifery 
^' of others without view of any preva- 
** lent good to the public, or from vngra^ 
*' titud€; raifes abhorrence and averfion, 
*' — But whence this fecret chain, be- 
*' tween each perfon and mankind.? How 
" is my inter ejl connefted, with the moft 
*' diftant ;6ar/i of it? And yet I muft 
" kdmire adions which (hew good-will 
V towards them, and love the author, 
V. If there is no moral Jcnjc which 

" makes 



.-.■ % 
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^' makes benevolent aftions appear 
^' beautiful ; if all approbation be from 
^' the mttrefl of the approver/' 

Whais Hecuba to us^ or we to Hecuba ? ("j 

Hamlet. 

(30) Amico vecchio, fays the Italian 
proverb, e cofe nuova. There is no- 
thing indeed of a more brittle compp- 
fition, than the common friendfliips of 
the world : every day's experience 
fhews, that the flighteft cpllifion is fuf- 
ficient to break them to pieces. In 
faft, ruptures of this kind are fo fre. 
quent, and generally attended with fuch 
inconliderable confequences, that they 
fcarcely make a . ftronger impreflion 
upon obfervers, than the moft ufual 
and unimportant occurences of ordi- 
nary life. But the eafy difTolution of 
that cement by which worldly amities 
are held together, may become a mat- 
ter of ferious reflexion, wheri the 
Q 4 union 

(*) Hutchinfoa's inquiry concerning moral goQc! and 
evil. p. 144. 
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union is feparated between men, 
whofe flation and talents give them 
a powerful influence over the pub- 
lic affairs of a commonwealth. There 
is a memorable inflance to this pur- 
pofe, in Roman llory. An irrepar- 
able breach was rnade in the intimacy 
of M. Livius Drusus and Q. Ser- 
viLius C^pio, from no higher a caufe 
than each perfifling to bid againft the 
other, for a curious ring at a public 
auction : yet this paltry object of con- 
tention, kindled between thefe twQ 
friends, (both of them men of con-. 
fiderable rank and weight in the re- 
public) an enmity that contributed, in 
its confcquences, to the breaking out 
of the wc^r between Rome and her Ita* 
lian Allies ;('; in the courfe of which, 
no lefs than three hundred thoufand 
lives perifhed in battle. This dreadful 
havoc of the human fpecies might 
have been fpared, if the Romans had 

yielded 

(') Plin.Hifl, Nat.xxxiii. c, i. 
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yielded at firft to thofe moft juft claims 
(as Paterculus exprefsly calls them) 
of their neighbouring allies ;(") and 
which, after all the horrors of a long 
and deftru6live fcene of fanguinary 
contention, they were at laft compelled 
to grant. O Should there be any cir- 
cumftances in modern ftory, not very^ 
diffimilar from thofe which attended 
this impolitic war; it were devoutly 
to be wifhed, that no event might 
verify the fevere obfervation of an 
ingenious French writer, que lesjbtifes 
de nos devanciers font ptr dues pour nous! 

(31) Caius Marcius Coriolanus, 
was defcended from an illuftrious Pa- 
trician family : but the honour he de** 
rived from the noble blood that flowed 
in his veins, was not greater than he re- 
flefted back on his anceftors by his own 
heroic atlions. Having, in the year of 

R. 262, 

D Quorum utfortuna atrox, ita cauja fuit yxKx^imHi^ 
Paterc. Hifl, I. 15. 

{^) Creirer, Hill. I^om. vol. ix. p. ^^x^ 
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R. 262, made a fpeech in the fenate^^ 
tending to the abolition of the tribunir 
tial power; it gave fuch offence to 
thofe popular magiflrates, as to in- 
volve him in a profecution that ter- 
minated in condemning him to per- 
petual banilhment. He accordingly 
fubmit;ted to the fentence; but with 
fentiments altogether unfuitable to that 
magnanimous fpirit, which had hitherto 
direded his conduft : for he formed 
the refolution of revenging on his coun- 
try, the injury he had receiv'd'from a 
particular faftion. With thefe un- 
worthy fentiments, he entered into the 
fervice of the Volfci ; a neighbouring 
ftate perpetually engaged in hoftilities 
with the Roman republic, Thefe ^ by 
the inftigation of Cor 10 l an us, they 
were induced to renew : and they con- 
ferred upon him the command of their 
troops. He opened the campaign by 
attacking and recovering feveral towns« 
which had been formerly taken by the 
^-epublic from the Volfi : after which he 
led his vi6lorious army to the gates, of 
Rome. Tl^Q 
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The approach of Coriolanus 2^t 
^he head of fo formidable an army^ 
threw the city into a general confternar 
tion. In this alarming lituation, fev^- 
ral overtures of peace having been inv 
pffeflually offered to him by the fenate ; 
it was at length propofed, as the lafl: 
expedient, to fend to him a deputation 
of the principal ladies in Rome, con- 
duced by his mother and wife, ac- 
companied by their children. This An- 
gular embalfy was not commiffioned in 
vain. The pride and fpirit of Corio- 
^-anus, inflexible as they had appeare4 
Upon all the former applications which 
had been' rpade to him, were not pii^oof 
ag^ir^ft the conjugal and fiHal tender* 
nefs of hig heart: he was prevailed 
upon to withdraw his army. The an- 
tient hiftori^ns are not agreed with re* 
fpeft to ,the fequel. Livy fpeaks du^ 
bioufly concerning the time and the 
inanner of his death, but cites Fabius 
Maximus, one of their earlieftannalifts^ 
^s intimating that he lived to an ad- 

yapcec^ 
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vanced age.f) BuIPlutarch affirms,n 
his yielding to Volumnia's interceffi- 
ons coft him his Hfe ; as on his return 
with the army to Antium, a general 
council of the ftate having been con- 
vened at his requeft, in order to give 
him an opportunity of publicly vindi- 
cating his condufl ; he had fcarcely en- 
tered upon his defence, when a tumult 
was raifed by his enemies, and hewas 
aflaflinated in the midft of the aflembly. 

LivY, DiONYsius of Halicamaflus, 
and Plutarch, have feverally given 
the fpeech which they pretend Vo- 
LUMNiA addrefled to her fon on this 
memorable occafion : but as they are 
totally different from each other, they 
are equally, it is probable, fiftitious. 
If any one of them could be fuppofed 
genuine, it would be that which Livy 
has attributed to her. It is exprefled 
in a more concife, and animated fim- 
plicity of language and fentiment ; and 

confequently 

(•) Liv, ii, 2^ , C) In vir. Coriolan. 
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confequently more agreeable to the ge-r 
nius and manners of the age, as well 
as to the fpirited charafter of a Roman 
matron. Shakespear in his tragedy 
upon this fubjeft, has copied the ha- 
rangue from Plutarch; but inftead 
of improving the materials he found 
in that author, they have fuffered con- 
fiderably by palling through his hands. 
It is by no means wonderful, howe- 
ver, that he fliould ill fucceed in an 
office for which nature never deligned 
him : for what Milton fome where fays 
of himfelf, is, perhaps, even more un- 
queftionably true of Shakespear, that 
his *' mother bore him a fpeaker of 
" what God made his own, and not a 
'^ tranJlatorJ^ 

(32) The fcene to which Cicf ro al- 
ludes, was one of the moft important 
ever exhibited in the Roman republic; 
as the principal aftor concerned in it, 
was one of the moft refpeflable of her 

diftinguilhed 
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diftinguifhed citizens. If the reader^ 
however, were to form his opinion of 
the chara6ler and defigns of the latter, 
by the reprefentations given of then! 
in the treatife before him; he muft 
neceflarily look upon Tiberius Grac- 
chus as a turbulent demagogue, who 
for the fole purpofe of gratifying his 
impious ambition, had well-nigh over- 
turned the liberties of his country. 

in juftice to the memory therefore of" 
a well-intentioned patriot, and in order* 
alfo to lay open a more diftinft view 
of a very interefting portion of Roman 
flory, it may be proper to inquire^ 
Tome^what particularly, how faK Cice- 
ro's cenfures are juftly founded: e{^ 
Specially as fome modern writers of 
confiderable rank, have diflfered much 
in their judgement concerning them. 

Tiberius Gracchus had recelfVed. 
by birth, by nature, and by education, 
every advantage that could render him 

eminently 
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feminently confpicuous amongft tfifi 
brighteft ornaments of the common- 
wealth. His father, Sempronius Grac- 
chus, had paffed through the <moft 
confiderable civil and military employ- 
ments, with the higheft reputation: and 
his rhother, Cornelia, the. celebrated 
daughter of thq firft Scipio Afri- 
CANUs, was never excelled by any of 
her own fex, in thofe virtues and ac- 
complifhments which raife and dig- 
nify the female charafter. During his 
youth, he every day gave increaf^ 
ing hopes, that the Example and 
inftruftion of fuch wife and venerable 
parents, could not fail of ripening, in 
due time, thofe happy feeds which 
nature had fo liberally fown in his ge- 
nious and difpofition, into the nobleft 
and moft valuable fruits. With thefe 
l^ublic expeftations, he entered upon 
the great ftage of the world : and the 
part he afted, feems to have abun- 
dantly juftified them. In a word, 
(to judge of his conduft with thofe 

candid 
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candid allowances which human im- 
perfeftion neceffarily requires) there 
appears no reafon to fulped that Pa- 
TERCULus flattered his memory, when 
he reprefented him as irreproachable 
in his morals, upright in his intentions, 
•and endowed with every virtue of the 
heart and every quality of the mind* 
which conftitute the charafter of a 
tru^ly good and great man.H 

The attempt he made when he exer- 
cifed the office of tribune.O to revive 
and enforce the Agrarian laws, is the 
particular article of his public tranfac- 
tions, which Cicero fo warmly con- 
demns. It will be neceffary therefore, 
to give a general view of the nature 
and origin of theie laws, and of a few of 

the 



(") Fiia innoceyitijifnus^ ingcrdo florenti/Jimus, prop 
JanEHflijjius^ tanta dciiique virlutibus adornatus quanlis 
perftcici tt natiirci et indujlria mortalis conditio redpitm 
Pater c. I. n. 

(•) In t]:c Y. cf R. 6? o. 
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the principal efforts that, at different 
periods, were made in order to en- 
force its due operation. 

It was the wife policy of the earlier 
times of the Roman republic, as often 
as (he enlarged her dominions by in- 
vafions on the neighbouring ftates, to 
ap()roi)riate a certain portion of the 
conquered territory. Part of thefe 
was put up to public fale, and the 
purchafe money applied towards reim-^ 
buding the expences of the war; the 
remainder was annexed to her demef- 
nes, and dillributed among the poorer 
citizens at an eafy referved rent.H By 
this judicious regulation, not onlv ex- 
treme indigence was banifhed from the, 
lower clafs of people ; but every citi- 
zen being thus pofleffed of a certain 
landed property, was perfonally in- 
terefted in the public welfare. The 
advantages, however, of this politic 

Vol. II. R ordinance 

(^) Plut, in viL Grace. 
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tion. But his ftrenuous endeavours 
were withllood, with equal ardour and 
vehemeiice, by thofe citizens whofe 
eftates prrncipally confided ot the lands 
in queilion; infomuch, that the violence 
of the contending parties, had well-nigh 
produced a total revolution in the Ro- 
man government. 

The generality of writers, both an- 
tient and modern, who have animad. 
verted upon the condu6l of Gracchus 
in refpeft to this tranfa6lion, agree with 
Cicero in imputing his motives to an 
ambition of acquiring greater power 
and popularity, than was confiftent 
with the principles of the conftitutionw 
This charge has been fupported, with 
much plaufibility, by Mr. Gordon, 
in the political difquijitions prefixed to 
his tranflation of Sallust; as it has^ 
with great ingenuity, been contro^ 
verted by Mr. Hooke, in his veiy 
accurate and elegant Roman hiftory. 

But 



?^ 
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^ difcovered to fruftrate its efficacy; the 
feveral commiflioners occafionally ap- 
pointed to difthbute the newly acquir- 
ed lands, being prevailed upon by 
pecuniary prefents, or ot;her interefled 
confiderations, toaffign them in fi6i:iti- 
ous names, to thofe very men whom 
the legiflature had rendered incapable 
of enjoying the legal pofleflion. The 
confequence was, that in a courfe of 
years the lower order of citizens were 
totally deprived of all means of fub- 
fiilance. 

In this fituation the affair remained 
when Tiberius Gracchus, with the 
honeft fpirit and indignation of a 
laudable reformer, ftood forth to ref- 
cue the poor from the hand of the 
opprelTor. To effectuate this benevo- 
lent purpofe, he exerted the utmoft 
efforts of his credit, his intereft and - 
his eloquence, that this neglefted law 
might be carried into proper execu- 
R 2 tion. 
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Fii( 't wiU'appear, perhaps^ inthepre* 
i . cafe, as it frequently does in 
c ler controverfies, that the truth lies 
between the two difputaiits; the re- 
ipective advocates having greatly, it 
Itiould feem, overHrained both' the 
acrufation ai)d the defence : Gracchus 
is neither wholly to be condemned, 
nor intncly acquitted. There is abun- 
dant reafon indeed to believe, not only 
from his general character, but from 
the nature of thofe meafures he origu 
nnlly purfued, that the firll fteps he took 
in this important bufinefs, were di- 
re6led by the pureil and mofl upright 
intentions. But it mult be acknow- 
ledged equally evident, that in foU 
lowmg his great objeft, his paflions 
kin.^led by oppofition ; and what he 
commenced from a principle of public 
juftice, he appears to have carried on 
in the fpirit of perfonal refentment. 
If he had never departed from the 
terms of his primitive plan, it would 
certainly have ftood clear oC all rea- 
R 3 fonable 
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fonable objeQion. For his firft propo- 
fal was, that '' the prefent poffeflbrs 
*' {hould be excufed from the penalty 
*' they had incurred on account of their 
*' ufurpations; that they fhould not be 
*' compelled to refund the mean pro- 
** fits ; and that they (hould be indem- 
*' nified out of the public treafury, to 
*' the full value of the eftates they were 
'^ required to refign." Nothing could 
be more equitable than thefe claufes : 
and Plutarch, from whom they are 
cited, has reafon to add, that there 
never was a law drawn up againft in- 
ftances of fuch enormous avarice and 
injuftice, which breathed a fpirit of 
greater lenity and moderation.C) In* 
deed, had Gracchus continued to 
hold out thefe juft qualifications to the 
parties who were called upon to make 
the furrender; even Cicero himfelf, 
who fo repeatedly arraigns him of fac- 
tious views, could not but have ap- 
proved the law, and acquitted its au- 
thor of any unwarrantable defigns. 

For 

(•j Plut. in vit. Grace. 
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For at the time when the fenate began 
to be jealous of Pompey's power, Fla- 
vius, a Tribune, having propofed a re- 
newal of the agrarian laws; Cicero 
moved that the v^ry fame claufes juft 
now cited fhould be inferted : and 
with thofe amendments, he acknow- 
ledged himfelf wilHng to concur in the 
Tribune's motion,(V 

Thus far therefore Gracchus feems 
to have aded in a manner worthy of 
himfelf, and of the caufe in which he 
had engaged. But the misfortune was, 
that in the courfe of thofe vehement 
contefts he had to fuftain with the un- 
juft and outrageous oppofers of his pro- 
jefted reformation; his paflions took fire, 
^nd broke out^into meafures much too 
inflamed for the temperate warmth of a 
wife and well regulated zeal. Thus 
unhappily yeilding to an impulfe, which 
carried him far wide of the proper bias 

R 4 both 

(') MAt.l. 19. 
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both of his nature and his principles, he 
rafhly retra6led the feveral foftenings 
he had before annexed to his law ; and 
changing his ground, he now infilled 
upon an abfolute and unconditional ref- 
titution of the lands in debate. This 
was breaking into one of the moft facred 
boundaries of civil property. For long 
prefcription has been always admitted, 
in every equitable fyftem of jurifpru- 
dence, as a title never to be impeached ; 
and no reafons of ftate can render it 
jufl policy to over-rule this plea^ with- 
out making the parties in pofleffion a 
full and adequate compenfation. In- 
deed Mr. HooKE denies that this plea 
would hold in the prefent inftancej 
concluding from a paflage cited by 
AuLus Gellius out of a fpeech of the 
elder Cato, delivered in -the fenate, 
that the '' Licinian law could not for 
" any length of time have been evaded, 
^' when Gracchus contended for its 
*^ renewal." It is with great reluftance 
that the author of thefe remarks finds 

himfelf 
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himfelf obliged to diflfent from fo very 
refpeftable an authority ; but the refult 
of his beft inquiry leads him to ob- 
ferve, in the firft place, that even two 
years peaceable and uninterrupted pof- 
feffion of immoveables, was by a law of 
the twelve tables, a fufficientbar againft 
the demands of any claimants ; tho' it is 
confefled, that in times long after, this 
term was confiderably and upon the 
trueft principles of equity, enlarged 
by Justinian : and in the next, that 
the learned writer lays a greater ftrefs 
upon the pafTage he produces, than it 
feems fairly to fupport. The fubjeft 
of debate in the fenate was, whether 
war fhould be declared againft the 
Rhodians, for having in the late hof- 
tilities between the republic and Per^ 
SES king of Macedon, Ihewn a difpoji^ 
tion to favour the royal caufe, althot 
they had not by any direft and ex- 
plicit aft, entered as parties into his 
quarrel. Cato, among other argu-j 
ments which he urges in defence of the 

Hhodians^ 
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Rhodians, afks if it would not be 
thought the greateft injuftice by every 
man, were the cafe his own, to be 
punifted merely for an inclination? 
and then adds, Quce tandem lex eji tarn 

acerha qucz dicat -Ji quis plus quin^ 

gentajugera habere valuer it ; tavta pcena • 

ejio: atqui nos omnia plura habere 

volumus ; et id nobis impune eJlX) . . . 

It would feem, that no inference 
can be juftly drawn, from thefe 
words, with refpeft either to the ob* 
fervance, or contravention, of the 
Licinian law: the venerable orator 
mentions it merely as an illuftration 
of his general argument, and as an 
inftance that came home to the bofoms 
of all his auditors. '* Every one of us," 
fays he, wifhes, " no doubt, to poffefs 
^^ more land than the law allows, but 
" wifhes with impunity ; for what le- 
*' giflature was ever fo fevere as ta 

*' maka 

i 

[') Aul. Gel. Vll.^. 
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'^ make a fimple a6l of the mind, an 
^' obje6l of punilhment ?" 

. But if nothing can be deduced from 
the above paffage, in favour of the in- 
genious advocate's alTertion ; it Hands 
equally unfupported by hiftorical evi- 
dence. As Mr. HooKE does not feem 
difpofed to allow much credit to 
Cicero in the prefent queftion ; his 
teftimony might perhaps, be wav- 
ed, if it were not authenticated by 
an unexceptionable witnefs. For what 
the former aflures us in his book of 
offices, concerning the great length 
of time thefe eftates had been in the 
families of the pofTelTors, is exprefsly 
confirmed by Florus.(0 

The fa£l is, that the Agrarian law 
had been difregarded almofl as foon 

as 



(^) Quam aulem habd aquiiatan ut agrum mtdtis annis 
aut itiam faculis pojffffum^ qui nullum habuit^ habeat ; 
qui autem habidt, amittat? De c?fF. II. 22. Reliclasjibi 
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as it was enaded ; that is, above three 
centuries and a half before 1 ibe^ 
Rius Gracchus attempted to reform 
the abufe. tor we find the 1 ribunes 
warmly contending with the opu- 
lent Patricians, in order to obtain a 
juft diftribution of the conqucrc-d 
lands, when the fir ft law for that 
purpofe had not exifted full twenty 
years.r) Towards the clofe of the foU 
lowing century, the Licinian law, 
which has been fo often mentioned 
in this remark, was ordained. But 
the temptation to elude it was fo 
ftrong, that fome years after it had 
paffed, even Licinius himfelf was 
difcovered to poflefs a greater portion 
of the public lands than he could le- 
gally enjoy : and he was aftually 

arraigne4 

a majoribusy^^/, state qna/ijure hareditario^ poffidebaid^ 
rior. ni. 13. 

(') Vid. Liv. II. 41, ill, %. Dionys. VHI. 2. 
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arraigned and condemned for tranf^ 
grefling his own law.D 

Upon the whole, it feems evident, 
that many of the eftates which Grac* 
CHus required to be immediately and 
unconditionally fur rendered, had from 
time immemorial been in the poffeflbrs 
families, or in thofe of the feveral 
perlons from whom they refpeftively 
derived their titles. To compel there- 
fore the proprietors to furrender them 
not only without an adequate, but 
without any compenfation^ was le- 
velling one of the ftrongeft and moft 
inviolable fences of property : and 
as it could not poffibly be effefted 
without involving great numbers of 
citizens in one common and unmerited 
ruin; Gracchus in attempting to 
enforce this injurious law, was too 
plainly facrificing his principles to his 
paffions and for the fake of taking 

vengeance 

r) Liv. VII. 16. 
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vengeance on his enemies, throwing 
his country into the moft dangerous 
and alarming convulfions. 

In confequence of his thus deviating 
from the reftitude of his original 
fcheme, the wife and venerable Mucius 
So ^v OLA, together with fome others 
of the moft refpeftable perfonages, 
both in rank and charafter, whofe 
fanftion had given the higheft credit to 
his caufe ; equally funk it in the public 
opinion by withdrawing their farther 
concurrence. Nor was this the only 
important lofs he fuftained, by the vi- 
olence of his intemperate proceedings. 
For whilft, in the obftinate profecution 
of his purpofed reformation, he was 
haranguing the people from the ftepsof 
the capitol ; an armed mob headed by 
SciPio Nasica, Ca fenator of confider- 
able authority and one of thofe nobles 
who had large pofTeflions in the ufurped 
eftates) broke through the crowd, and 
forcing their way to Gracchus; the 

latter 



-4- 
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latter together with 300 of his friends 
and partizans, were bafely maffacred 
upon the fpot, by the favage fury of 
inftigated aflaflins. Orat. pro Flan. 36. 
Pint, in vit. Gracch. 

(33) If Plutarch's account of this 
examination may be relied upon, Ci- 
cero has not done juftice to Blosius 
in fupprefling a part of his anfwer to 
the laft interrogatory : for, according 
to the Greek biographer, Blosius 
added, that ** he was confident Grac- 
*' CHUs would never have laid fuch a 
** command upon him, if it had not 
" been for the public advantage/V) 
Thefe fupplemental words very mwch 
foften the extravagance of his re- 
ply, as it ftands in Cicero's narra- 
tive : for they import, not that lie 
xvas ready upon a wild notion of 
friendfliip, to commit any violence 
which Gracchus ftiould propofe to 

him ;. 

{"*} Plut. in vit, Grac, 
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him ; but that he had fuch an implicit 
confidence in the re61:itude of his 
friend*s patriotifm, principles, and un- 
derftanding, as to be well perfuaded it 
was impoffible he could recommend to 
him any aftion of a public nature, 
which had not the public welfare for 
its objeft. 

But even with this mitigation, there 
was an enthufiallic extravagance in 
the acknowledgement, utterly incon* 
fiftent with found fenfe and fobef 
philofophy : for a philolopher, it feeins^ 
Blosius, profeffed himfelf to be. Ne- 
verthelefs, the very Angular and ad- 
venturous Montague does not fcruple 
to alfert, that the anfwers of Blosius 
were precifely what they ought to have 
been. His reafoning is curious : but as 
it turns entirely upon metaphors, and 
thofe of the boldeft and moft uncom-- 
mon kind, they muft be given in his 
own language ; for no other can exprefs 
them.. Ceux quiaccufent cette reponfe — 

Ttentendent 
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iCentendent pas bien ce myftere ; et ne 
prtfuppofent pas, comme il ejl^ quil tenoit 
la volonte de Gracchus en fa manche, 
et par puijfance et par cognoijfance. 5 V- 
tans parfaitement commis I'un a I'autre, 
Us tenoient parfaitement les renes de 
rinclination Vun de Vautre : et faites 
guider cet hamois par la vertu et con* 
duit de La raifon^ {comme auffi eji-il du 
tout impojjible de /'atteler fans cela) 
la reponfe de Blofius efl telle qu'ellc 
devoit eJlreX') This marvellous lo- 
gic affumes, that friendftiip is flrift* 
ly and literally, what Aristotle 
figuratively defined it^ " one foul 
*\m two bodies;" and confequently, 
that Blosius might be as intimate- 
ly confcious of his friend's intentt- 
^ns, as he could poflibly be of his 
own. The fimple ftating of a propo* 
fition fo glaringly abfurd, is to con- 
fute it; and it is only produced as 
Vol. II. S a 



(*) Mont. vol. L p. 333. cd. par coftg 
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a remarkable inftance, among^ many 
others which occur, that even, a 
very ingenious underflanding majr 
fome times embrace the inoft ir- 
rational and dangerous tenets, by un- 
warily fufFering imagination to fub- 
flitute metaphor for truth. 

(34) He fled to the proteftion- of 
Aristonicus, the natural brother of 
Attalus kingof Pergaraus. The latter 
having, by an injurious will^ bequeathes 
ed all his dominions to the Romans ; 
Aristonicus had the fpirit to tike up 
arms againft theit* ill grounded pre^ 
tenfions, and the misfortune to be made 
a prifoner by the conful Perpenna. 
The affairs of this prince being thus' 
abfolutely ruined, and the unhappy 
Blosius no longer fetute from tlKJ 
vengeance of his enemies ; he put aQ 
end ^o his life by his own hand. PliUi 
in vit. Grace. 
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(35) Q* ^MiLius Papus was conful 
in the Y. of R. 471, and a fecond 
time, four years afterwards; in both 
which dignities, as alfo in that of Cen- 
sor, Caius Luscinus Fabricius was 
his collegue. Concerning the latter 
as likewjfe Curius and Coruncanius^ 
fome accoilnt has already been given 
in the former remarks/) 

Thefe glofious lights and ornaments 
of the'republtc, fhone out together at 
the fame period, when as yet nei- 
ther the philofophy of GreeceH nor 
the luxury of Afia, had tainted the 
virtuous fimplicity of Roman manners. 
It was thefe gallant commanders and 
fagacious ftatefmen, that gave viftory 
to the arms and wifdom to the 
councils of the commonwealth, wheh 
Pyrrhus found it expedient to fend 
Cyneas upon an embafly to Rome 
S 2 with 

\J) See rem. on CaTo. p. 172. 143. 
(") The Epicurean. 
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with overtures of peace. Accordingly 
at his return, being aflced by the King 
his opinion of that city and her 
fenate; he replied, that the former 
feemed the Temple of virtue^ and the 
latter a council of monarchs. Flor^ 
L 18. 

(36) C. Papirius Carso poffeffed 
in an eminent degree the talents of a 
good fpeakex. As he had entered with 
great zeal and fpirit into the meafures 
of Tiberius Gracchus during his 
life, fo after his death, being elefted 
tribune with Caius Gracchus, he 
exerted his eloquence and his credit in 
conjun6lion with the latter, to enforce 
the Agrarian law, and to inftigate the 
populace to revenge the murder qF 
Tiberius. In allufion to this part of ^ 
his conduft, he is defcribed by Vale- 
rius Maximus as a moft turbulent 
incendiary, who had well-nigh re- 
vived the dying flames of civil dif- 

cord 
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cord which had been kindled by the 
fc.dition of Gracchus. (') 

It appears, however, that by. the fa- 
vour and proteftion of L^lius, he 
efcaped the cruel perfecution in 

' which the reft of the friends and fup- 
porters of the Gracchi were in- 
volved, after the death of their two 
illuftrious leaders. It was in return, 

' probably, to fo good an office, that this 
man not only changed fides and efpouf- 
ed the caufe of the fenate, but being 
fome time afterwards advanced to the 
confulfhip, bafely defended before the 
people, the affaffination of his friend 
and coUegue Caius Gracchus, as 
a juft and neceflary facrifice to the 
peace and prefervation of the repub- 
lic. Pigh. AnnaL Cicer, de Orat. II. 

S 3 Caius 

(■) Scptdta Gracchana Jeditionis turbuUntiffimus vindexy 
€1 oruntium civilium malorumfax ardcntijjima. 
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Caius Cato was grandfon of the 
venerable Cerifor. In what particular 
manner he fignalized himfelf as a 
partizan of Gracchus, does not ap- 
pear: but his joining in the oppofition 
to the fenate, was perfeftly agreeable 
to the principles he may be fuppofed 
to have imbibed from his patriotic 
anceftor, whofe long and honourable 
life was laid out, in withftanding the 
dangerous encroachments, and unjud 
ufurpations, of the too powerful nq- 
bles. Langius. in loc. 

(37) Tiberius Gracchus, in the 
profecution of his great objeft, had 
recourfe to a very extraordinary privi- 
ledge annexed to the tribunitial of- 
fice : he publifhed an edift, by which 
he fufpended the feveral magiftrates of 
Rome from exercifing the fun6liQns 
of their refpeftive departments. He 
fixed his feal likewife upon the temple 
of Saturn ; and by that means exr 
eluded the proper officers concerned 

in 



^n the -fimnces, from enterii^MBto the 
" public treafury of the flate.^^/z^. in 
pit. Grace. 

(38) SciPio Nasica was coutin tq 
ScipiQ Africanus the younger, and 
relat«:d, hkewife to the Gracchi. The 
people wtere fo exafperated againfl: him 
for the Jawlefs and cruel outrage he had 
committed by the murder of Tiberius 
Gracjchus/) that they could not be 
reflrained from infuhing him as often 
as he appeared in the ftreets of Rome. 
The fenate tl>erefore, in order to pro- 
teQ; him from the fury of the mob^ 
and give a colourable pretence for 
conveying him out of their reach, 
conferred upon him an honorary cqm- 
miffion into Afia. In this kind of ba- 
nifliment he wandered for feme time 
from place to place, a melancholy and 
diipirited exile; till at length grief put 
an end to his life, in an obfcure town 
S4 belonging 

(*) See ran. 29. 
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belong^llg to the territories of the king 
of Pergamus. Plut. in vit. Grac. 

(39) The fenatorial vengeance pur-, 
fued Tiberius Gracchus and alibis 
adherents with fuch implacable fury, 
that Car BO is the fingle inftance 
of mercy to be found in the difgrace- 
ful records of this fanguinary fcene. 
Not contented with having deftroyed 
Gracchus, the unrelenting viftors 
would not fuffer his brother to pay his 
mangled remains the common rites of a 
decent funeral ; but ordered his corps^ 
together with three hundred more that 
were knocked on the head by Scipiq 
Nasica's mercenary mob, to be thrown 
into the Tyber. Their infatiable re- 
fen tment did not end here : for with- 
out any trial, or the leaft regard to the 
forms of juftice, they arbitrarily put 
to death, and in fome inftances with par- 
ticular circumftances of cruelty, every 
friend to the caufe of Gracchus that 
fell into their mercilefs hands. 

This 
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This is the firft inftance of blood be^ 
ing Ihed, in any of the civil commo-^ 
tions that had happened in Rome ; all 
the former diffentions between the peo» 
pie and the fenate, having been hap- 
pily compofed by one or other of the 
two contending orders giving up the 
point in difpute. The prefent animo- 
fities would probably have terminated 
in the fame manner, if more temper 
and moderation had been (hewn in the 
oppofition to Gracchus: for it does 
not appear that he was prepared, or 
had even the mod diftant intention, 
to fupport his caufe by any other 
means, than thofe with which the tri- 
bunitial magiftracy had legally and 
powerfully armed him. PLut. in vit^ 
Grace. 

(40) Caius Gracchus was feveral 
years younger than his brother Tiberi- 
us, and but juft entering upon the 
ftage of the world, when the latter 
\v^9s a£ling 4 principal part in that gre^t 

politic ul 
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political drama which drew the attenr:, 
tion, aiid engaged the paffions, of the 
whole Roman commonwealth. It was 
not till about ten years after the tragi- 
cal cataftrophe which clofed the life of 
the elder Gracchus, that Caius open- 
ed his way to the tribunefhip : and he 
had not yet given any decifive indica- 
tions of the life he meant to make of 
his power, when the prefcnt confe- 
rence is fuppofed to have paffed. But 
it foon appeared that, a6luated by the 
lame principles, fpirit, and abilities 
which fo confpicuoufly marked the 
charafter of his illuftrious brother, and 
undifmayed by the example of his 
unhappy fate; he was determined to 
puri'ue and enforce the fame plan of 
reformation, or perifli in the attempt. 
The confequence was, that after many 
animated efforts to withftand the oppo- 
fiiion of the nobles ; he fell a viftim to 
their fuperior power, and added one 
martyr more to the caufe of an injured 
people. 

All 
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All public fpirit: feems to iiav€>€^ 
pired with the -Gracchi: for after 
their death, as a late elegant and inge- 
nious hiftorian remarks, '- there never 
i' arofe a Tribune boneft and generous 
*' enough to efpoufe the true interefl: of 
^' the people. The civil eqatefls hence- 
^^ forward were between %ht fenate te- 
^^ nacious of their fovereign rule, and a 
'' few grandees who fought to wreft it 
^* out of their hands; or between one 
^^ grandee and another, each fupported 
^' by an army at his devotion : cqntefts 
*' which had their final iflfiie in the fubi? 
^' jeftion of Rorpe to an abfolute mon- 
^* archy." Plut. in vit. Grace. Hookts, 
R. H. II. p. 560. 

(41) The original manner of vot- 
ing among the Romans at the choice of 
their magi Urates, was by announcing 
the name of the perfon to whom \k6 
eleftor gave his fuffrage. The Tribune 
Gabinius, in order to prevent the 
dangerous influence in eledions which 

this 
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this method gave the rich and power* ' 
ful; propofed and carried a law in the 
Y. of R. ^14, by which it was declar- 
ed, that for the future the eleftions 
fhould proceed by balloting. A few 
years afterwards, L. Cassius, another 
Tribune, extended this mode of voting 
to the judges on trials before the peo- 
ple. The fuccefs of bribery mull ever 
be much too precarious to be hazard- 
ed, where laws of this nature prevail : 
and one can fcarcely believe that .any 
real friend of civil liberty, fhould ex- 
prefs himfelf concerning them in the 
manner which Cicero does in the paf- 
fage to which this note refers. It ap- 
pears, however, that there was a time 
when he held a different opinion: for 
there exills a fragment of a fpeech he 
delivered the year before he was cho- 
fen conful, in which he gives the law 
in quellion its proper epithet, and calls 
it *• principium jujlijfimoe liber tatisJ' 
Figh. Annal. Frag, Orat. pro Cornel. 

(44) Themistocles, 



• 
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(42) Themistocles, for the reafons 
affigned in the text, being fentenced to 
banifliment by that lingular, but well- 
known inftitution among the Athenian 
laws, called oftracifm; entered into 
the fervice of Artaxerxes^ the fon 
and fucceflbr of Xerxes whofe for- 
midable armaments againft the Gre- 
cian ftates, he had fome years before 
totally overthrown at the famous battle 
of Salamis. Altho Cicero pofitively 
afferts, that both Themistocles and 
Co RIO LAN us deftroyed themfelves by 
their own hands ; yet the difagreement 
of hiftorians upon thofe points, has 
left the fafts altogether uncertain* 
Coj'Ti. Ntp4 et Plut. in vit* Them. 

(43) ^^ appears from feveral oblique 
infinuations fcattered through this per- 
formance, that altho' Cicero's princi- 
pal defign in drawing it up, was to 
fettle the true meafures and offices of 
a very important moral connexion, 
yet he had an indireft view likewife 

to 
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to the particular principles of the times/ • 
and the circurtiftances in which public! 
affairs flood' when he compofed it» 
The prefent paffage evidently glances 
at the partizans of JtjLms G^sar. 
No ftatefihan ever poffeffed a greater 
number of perfonai friends ; as none 
ever ufed more addrefs to accjuire 
them, by every artful application, to 
their interefts or their paflSons, But 
many of thofe who joined his faftion^ 
entered into it from a diffinterefted af- 
feftion to the man ; and they pleaded 
the duties of friendihip in their juftifica-* 
tion. Thofe duties appear, indeed', to 
have been confidered by fome of the 
antients, as fuperior to every other claim 
of moral obligation : it was a frequent 
faying of Themistocle^, "God forbid 
'' I fhould ever fit upon a tribunal where 
'' my friends were not more favoured 
'' thanftrangers." Agreeably tothefe fen* 
timents, there are two very curious and 
fpirited letters extant in the colle6lion of 

Cicero's 
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hcBRO's familiir epiftles, the ond 
Written by Mutius^ and the dther by 
A«iNiusPoLLio,in which they each of 
them vindicate theit adherence to his 
caufe, upon the fble principle of friend- 
fhip- The EngliQi reader may find 
them in the third vol. of the If-anllati- 
on of Cicero's Letters^ p. 112, and p* 
207. 

(44) ^^ ^^ ^y ^^ means clear to 
what fefft of philofophers Gicero al* 
ludes; perhaps, as one of the com* 
mentators gueffes, to the Cyrenaic. It 
is certain at lead, that fome of theii^ 
tenets, as collefted by Laertius in 
the life of Aristippus of Gyrene^ 
their founder^ renders the conje^ure 
not improbable. 

It was the peculiar charafter of this 
philofopher, that he had the conve* 
nient art of accommodating himfelf 
with much good grace and compla- 
cency^ 
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cency, to the various ranks and vi-* 
ciflitudes of human life;n as it was 
the capital doftrine of his cool phi- 
lofophy, to preferve the mind in a 
conftant ftate of perfeft tranquillity. 
This felfifh compofure can no other 
wife be poffeffed, than by banifliing 
from the heart thofe generous affefti- 
ons, which cannot fail of occafionally 
producing the difquietude of fympa- 
thetic anxieties* Martial has exprelF^ 
ed thefe fentiments in a pretty epi* 
gram : ) 

Si vitart velis acerba quadafti, 
Et trifles animcs cavtrt morfus, 
Nulli it facias nimis fodalem : 
Gaudcbis minus et minus dolebis. 

Mart. Epig. V. 43* 
Would'ft 



{*) Omnis Ariftippum decuit color^ etjlatus^ et res^ 
Tentantcm majora,fere prafentibus aquum. 

HoR. Ep^Li/* 
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£i fHttms area ntfzriare Gttx; 
i bide, dixiffem, purganies peUora foccos, 

Quicquid et in tota najdimr Aniicyra : 
Sum iamen hax paffus / 



The Gods delight to f{)ort with human kind, 
And fcarce the prefent moment truft can find. 
'• The day will come," if once I had been toId> 
*•' When exil'd Thou where Euxine's waves 

are roll'd, 
" Shall dread each inftant, level'd at thy heart, 
" The wild Sarmatian^s unrelenting dart ;" 
Go ! frantic prophet, I with fcorn had faid. 
Go J cool with helebore thy raving head : 
Yet fuch my fate hath prov'd ? 

(48) Les grands fcpiquent(\kys an ad* 
mirable moral painter,n) d'ouvrir une 
allie dans unforet ; defoutenir des terres 
par de longues murailtes; de dortr des 
plafonds ; defaire venir dix pauces d'eau; 
de meubler une orangerii : mais de ren-^ 
. T 2 drc 

(*j Bruyere. 
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dre un coeur content; de comhler uni 
ame de joie; de prevenir d extremes be- 
foins, ou d'y remedier; leur curiofitt nt 

J'etend point jufques-la. 

It fhould feetn indeed, from the mif- 
application ufualiy made of great 
wealth, and the remarkable infelicity 
that hath generally attended thfe '' lords 
*' of ufelefs thoufands" in all dges^ 
from the Timon of Lucian to the Vil- 
tars of Pop£; that a curfe is intailed 
upon immoderate riches. One fcarce- 
ly knows, at lead, how elfe to account 
for fo aftoniftiing, yet common aphae- 
nomenon in the moral world; that 
men who are fupplied with thegreateft 
abundance of thofe external means 
which, when properly employed, 
largely contribute to human felicity, 
rarely feem to be fenfible of the only 
modes of application which can prevent 
them from proving a misfortune. One 
judicious direftion of wealth, as the mod 

produflive 
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productive of heart felt happiriefs, is 
that which Cicero has particularly 
pointed out in the prefent pafTage ; and 
if a philofopher fhould not be credited, 
let a poet fupport his teftimony : 

Callidvs effraila nummos Fur auferd area ; 

Projlerntt patrios impiajlamma Lares. 
Debitor ufurum pariUr Jcrtemque negabit; 

Non reddetJlerilisJtminajaElafeges. 
JDifpenfatorem fallax fpoliabit arnica^ 

Merjibus extruBas obruet unda ratts. 
Extra fortunam ejl quicquid donaiur amicis : 

Quas dederis folas femper habebis opes. 

Martial. L. V. cp. 43, 

Some felon hand may Ileal t;hy gojd away; 
Or flames deftruflive on thy manfion prey. 
. The fraudful debtor l^ay thy lo^n deny ; 
Or blafted fields no mpre their fruits fupply... 
The am'rous fteward to adom his whore, 
With fpoils may deck her frotn thy plundered, 
ftpiie. 

T 3 '^^y^ 
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Thy freighted veffels ere the port they gain, 
O'erwhelm'd by ftorras may fink beneath the 

main : 
But what Thou giv'ft a friend for fricndfliip's 

fake, 
Is the fole wealth which fortune ne'er can take. 

(49) The Roman poet, who wj^s not 
more eminent by his genius than amia- 
ble in his moral charafter, affords^ 
perhaps, the mofl remarkable inftance 
that any where occurs, of the concejfu 
ons which a mind flrongly impregnated 
with fentiments of genuine amity, is 
capable of making. Virgil's fuperior 
talents rendered him qualified to excell 
in all the nobler fpecies of poetical 
compofition : neverthelefs, from the 
moft uncommon delicacy of friend- 
fhip, he facrificed to his intimacy with 
Horace, the unrivalled reputation he 
might have acquired by indulging his. 
lyric vein ; as from the fame refined 
motive, he forbore to excrcife his dra^ 

matiQ 
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mdtic powers, that he might not ob- 
fcure the glory of his friend Varius. 

Aurum et opes tt rura. frequens donabit amicus; 

. Qui velit ingenio cedere, varus eriL 

Mart. VIII. 18. 



0(49) Dio, the magnanimous deliver- 
er of the Syraculians from the tyranny 
of DiQNYsius, gave a flriking proof 
of a truely great and elevated rnind, 
when being informed that Callippus, 
the man in whofe friendfljip he had aU 
ways placed the mod implicitconfidence, 
was engaged in a confpiracy againfl his 
life, he refufed to inquire into the 
truth of the charge ; generoufly declar- 
ing, that '^ death was preferable to 
^' the pain of perpetually ftanding 
•'upon the defenfiye againft ones 
^^friends.T) 

T 5 Neverthelefs^ 

O^The numeral in the text, p. 91. referring to the 
prefent remark, ought to have been ,50, but tb« erratum 
was not difcovered till it was too late to be correftcd. 

(^j Plut. Apolheg, 
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Neverthelefs, there does not feem 
fufficient reafon to agree with Scipiq 
in abfolutely, and without rellridion, 
condemning the maxim which he 
deemed fo unworthy the liberal fpirit of 
a true philofopher. For it is but fup- 
pofing that Bias meant to apply it only 
to thofe kinds of loofe connexions, 
which in the ordinary language of the 
world pafs under the abufed name of 
friendjhip\ to render the precept per- 
feftly confiRent with a jufl; and laudable 
caution. The philofopher's maxim, it is 
probable, had the fame fort of connec- 
tion for its objeft, which a late noble 
author had in view when he obferved 
in a letter to his fon, that '' the viciffi- 
*' tudes of courts frequently make 
*' friends of enemies, and enemies of 
*' friends : you mull labour therefore 
" to acquire that great and uncommon 
*' talent, of hatinsj with good breedincr. 
«• and loving with prudence ; to make 
'* no quarrel irreconfilable by filly and 
" unnecflary indications of anger; and 

"no 
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'^ no friendfliip dangerous by a wan, 
" ton, indifcrete, and unreferved confi* 
** dence"Che/i,Let.voLiv.i^. 2^6S.8vo.ed. 

(50) Cicero is by no means Angular 

when he indulges friendfhip, in certain 

particular fituations, with privileges 

which do not precifely co-incide with 

the ftriclefl and mofl fevere rules of 

rigid reftitude : for this was a doftrine 

univerfally maintained by all the 

^ntient writers on the fubje6l. The 

prefent paflage is literally copied 

from a treatife on friendfhip, com- 

pofed by Theophrastus, the fuccef- 

for of Arristotle and one of the 

mod celebrated of his difciples, Aulus 

Gellius complains, however, that nei- 

therCiCERO, nor any other of thofe great 

mafters who were fo unanimous in 

granting this licence, have given fuf- 

ficient fatisfa6lion to a confcientious 

inquirer, in what cafes and to what ex* 

tentit might juflly be claimed. (') But it 

appears 

(f) No3. Al I. 3, 
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appears by thofe paflages which this 
antient critic has cited from Theo- 
PHRASTUs, that he was fomewhatmore 
explicit than Cicero, in treating this 
delicate article ; yet upon the whole, 
his opinion feems to have been, that 
the allowed cafes could only be deter- 
mined by their own particular nature 
and circumftances, as they might occa- 
sionally happen to arife. 

But Cicero,, in that admirable trea* 
tife on moral duties addrefled to his 
fon, and drawn up for his particular ufe, 
thought it incumbent upon him to de- 
liver his fentiments upon this nice quef- 
tion, in clearer and more exprefs terms. 
Accordingly, he there fpeciftes the two 
particular cafes evidently alluded to in 
the text ; and marks out, in a diftinO: 
manner, the conduft which he thinks 
may, or may not be juftifiably held 
when they happen to occur. The in>- 
ftances he mentions are, where a man 
is called upon to aft either as 2i judge, 

or: 



< 
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or an advocate, in the caufe of his 
friend. '' If it fhould come before 
^' him in his judicial capacity ,** fays 
this excellent moralift, '* he is no 
^^ longer to confider himfelf in the cha- 
' rafter of a friend, but of a magiftrate 
^^ who is folemnly fworn to give fen- 
^' tence according to evidence :" and 
^* the only favour he can juftifiably 
^^ fliew, is to appoint the trial, in confe-^ 
^* quence of the difcretionary power 
'^ with which he is invefted by the 
^' laws, at the time that may be mofli 
^* convenient to the party who is his 
■* friend. But when he appears as an 
^' advocate, he is under much lefs rq- 
*'* ftraint. He may fupport the caufe of 
** his friend, provided his crime be 
'' not of ^. very atrocious nature, with^ 
" out any impeachment of his own 
■* integrity : and in this he a6ls agreea- 
*' bly, not only to the general pra6lice 
*' and expeftation of the world, but to 
'* the common diftates of humanity. 
^' The judge, indeed, mufl ftriftly and 

^' invariably 
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" invariably be governed by truth, aa 
*' far as he can difcover it, in every 
*' queftion that comes before him : but 
*^ the advocate may be permitted to give 
*' a plaulible colouring to the faft in 
'^ charge, and place it in the mod ad- 
*' vantageous, tho' it (hould not be its 
'^ proper y light.C) And this is a doc- 
*^ trine" continues Cicero, " which I 
" would not venture to advance, efpe- 
" cially in a treatife of ethics, if I were 
•' not fupported in it by the authority 
*• of Pan it T I us, one of the moft judici- 

''ous 



(^) Neque contra remp. ncquc contra^ jusfurandum ac 
fidtm, amici caula vir bonus Jhciei, ntfi judex quidem 
trit dt ip/b amico : ponit enim perfonam amici ciiiu induit 
judicis, Tantum dabit arnicitioi ut veram amici caujam 
efft velit ; ut oranda liti ternpus^ quod per leges liceat, 
accommodet. Cum vero ]\xr^io fentcntentia diccndafit^ me" 
minerit fc Deum adhibtrt teftem. — Si omnia fadenda 
pnt quae amici velint, non amicitia talts^ fed conjurationes 
putandctfunt. — cumi/Jtur id quod uu\t videtur inamicitia^ 
cu?n CO quod honekum ^/l, comparatur: jaceat uiilitatit 
fpecies^ valeat honejlas, — Rellgio ac fides anieponatiir rtwj- 
cititz, De off. III. le. 
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ous and refpeftable writers among 
the Stoic philofophers.'Yl 



Cicero compofed his offices after the 
publication of this eflay on friendfhip; 
the paflages therefore here produced 
from the former, cannot but be confi* 
dered as throwing the ftrongeft and 
moft unequivocal light upon his mean- 
ing in the prefent text. It muft be ac- 
knowledged at the fame time, that un- 
affifted by this comparative view of his 
fentiments, they are fo loofely expreff- 
ed in the fentence under confiderati- 
on, as to juftify a fufpicion that he 
thought the privileges of friendfhip, in 
certain circumftances, fuperior to moral 
obligations of a much higher and more 

facred 

(*) Nee tamen — habendum -ejl religioni^ nocentem ali- 
quandoj modo ne nefarium impiumque, dcfendere : vult hoc 
muhitudOf patitur conjiietudo^ fert etiam humanitas. Ju^ 
dicis ejl femper in caufis v erum ^ Jeqm : patroni non nun^ 

quam verifimila, etiam Ji minus fit venim defendere 

Quodjcribere^pra/eriim cum de philofophia fcribertm^ non 
auderem, nifi idem piactrtt ^ravijjimo Jloicorum Panatio. 
Deoff.ll. 14. 
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facred nature. The author, at leaft) of 
thefe remarks confeffes, it formerly 
led him to entertain that fufpicion, 
and to exprefs it in a coIleQion of let- 
ters publifhed many years ago under a 
fiftious name :(^J but having fince had 
occafion to inquire into Cicero's phi- 
lofophical tenets with more attention 
and accuracy ; he has great fatisfadion 
in the prefent opportunity of thus pub- 
licly retrading an opinion too haftily 
formed, and vindicating, againft his 
own cenfure, the principles of this no* 
ble moralift, 

(51) Among the very rare inftances 
of this nature which occur in the poli- 
tical hiftory of mankind, there is not 
one, perhaps, more worthy of "Tiotice 
than that which was exemplified in the 
perfons of the two greateft ftatefmen 
and captains that Greece ever produc* 
ed; Epaminondas and Pelopidas. 

There 

(^) See FitEofborne's Let. p. 131. 
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There is nothingj indeed, more to be 
admired in the Ihining chara6lers of 
thefe illuftrious fupports and orna- 
ments of the Theban common-wealth, 
than that perfect union and conftant 
friendfhip which fubfifted between 
them, during their joint direftion 
of public ajBFairs both in peace and war* 
If we obferve, fays Plutarch, what 
happened in the fame (ituation be« 
tween Aristides and Themistocles, 
CiMON and Pericles, Nicias and Al^ 
CiBiADES ; we (hall find their^refpec- 
tive adminiftrations full of tumult, con- 
tentions and difputes. As Epaminon- 
BAS and Pelopidas poffefTed the firft 
pofts in the ftate, all the moft impor* 
tant interefts of the republic paffed 
through their hands, and was trufted 
to their management* In fuch delicate 
conjundures, what a variety of inci^ 
dents muft naturally arife, to give occa- 
fion to mutual jealoufy and diffention* 
But no di verfity of opinion, no oppofiti- 
on of interefti nor the flighteft emotion 

of 
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of envy ever interrupted, or impaired, 
that fingular harmony in which they liv- 
ed and afted together. T he reafon, con- 
tinues Plutarch, is evident; their 
friendlhip was founded upon an unal- 
terable principle of virtue, which folely 
and conftantly direfted their views, not 
to what would moft contribute to the 
advancement of their own particular in- 
terell and power, but what would bed 
promote the general welfare and glory 
of their country. Plat, in vit. Pelopid. 

(52)'' Ma di/grace' ([ays an ingenious 
writer, not lefs diftinguiftied by his ta- 
lents than by the high rank from which 
he fell,)^') ma difgrace mejitperdre le meil^ 
leur de mes amis, ou pour mieux dire, elle 
me fervit a le connoiftre, et m apprit que 
Tadverfite etoit bien plus la veritable 
borne de I'amitie, que les autels. 

The fertility of Ovid's genius fur- 
niflied him in his misfortunes, with a 

variety 



Variety of ftriking images to illu (Irate 
the fame mortifying truth ; as there is 
ibarcely ^ poem which he wrote in his 
exile, that will not afford an affe6ling 
proof of Cicero s obfervation. No- 
thing can be more happily imagined^ 
nor moFe pathetically expreffed, than 
the thought in the following lines : 

Ut-^-ciMes radios per folis euntihus umbra. 
Cum latet hie prejfus nuhibus, iUafugit ; 

Mobile Jic fequiiur Fortunes lumina vulgus, 
Quce Jimd induBd noBe teguntur^ abiL 

Trift. 1; 
As when the Suii breaks forth with fjilendof 

gay. 

The fhadow follows his all-gilding ray ; 
But foon as clouds o*er-caft his happifer light, 
Follower no more ! flie takes her faithlefs flight: 
The world's vain friends ungen'rous, thus recede^ 
When Fortune s gloom to brighter days fuc- 
ceed. 

Voh IL U Who 
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It is impoffible to read his tender but 
animated remonftrance in the fubfe. 
quent lines, without feeling the moft 
fenfible indignation at the bafe deferti- 
on which occafioned them : 

Jhm meapuppis zrat validdfunddta carina, 

Qtii mccim vclles currcre primus eras: 
Ximc quia contraxit vullum Fortuna^ recedis; 

Auxiiio poflquamfcis opus ejfe iuo. 
Dijfimulas eliam, nee me tts nojfe mderi: 

Quifquefit^ audita nomine^ Nafo rogas ? 
Ille ego fum^ quamquam non vis audire, vetuftd 

Penepuer puerojwiBus amicitid. 
Ille ego, qui primus tua feria nojfe folebam ; 

Qui tibi jucundis primus addejejocis. 
Ille ego conviUor denjdquc domejlicus ufu : 

Ille egojudiciis unica Mufa tuis. 
Idem egofiwi, qui an vivam, perjide, nefcis: 

Cura tibi de quo qucerere nulla fuit ! 

Ex. Pont. IV. 3. 

Kre the rude winds did yet my bark aflail, 
7 he firfl wert Thou to (hare the profp'rous 

.^'ile. 
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Now, fad reverfe! wh^n ftorms enrage the 

main, 
Thy aiding arm I feek, but feek in vain : 
Each antient tye that bound thee mine, dif- 

claim'd, 
Who Ovid is? Thou afk'ft, when e'er I'm 

nam'd. 
He is, tho' glad to blot him from thy mind, 
Whom early friendftiip long with thee had 

join'd ; 
The chofen partner of thy varied day, 
As fway'd thy heart the ferious, or the gay; 
At thy convivial meals domeftic gueft, 
Whofe converfe pleas'd and numbers charm'd 

thy breaft. 
Yes ; This is He whom thou difdain'ft to know, 
Falfe to thy vow, and callous to his woe ! 
No more the objeft of thy faithlefs care. 
Thou afk'ft not if he breathes the vital air! 

(53) It was the faying of a certain 

philofopher cited by Seneca, '' that 

'' the fatisfaftion in concihating a 

U 2 '' friendftiip. 
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*' friendfhip, is the greeted pleafure 
'* of the connexion ; as an ingenious 
'' artift is more delighted in executing 
'' his performance, than when it is 
''completed.^* DFalfe as this maxim 
is, Seneca's phildfopher feems, howe^ 
ver, to have better underftood the 
nature of atnity, than Cicero^s que- 
rift; as the fentiment of the former 
at lea ft implies, that, abllfafted from 
all confequences, there is a moft 
fenfible complacency annexed to the 
fimple exercife of friendly offices* 
But both were equally miftaken in 
fuppofing, that, to a mind rightly form- 
ed, the fatisfaftion of a well-contraft- 
ed alliance of this kind, could poffibly 
become languid by poffeffion. The mo- 
rarafFe6^ions can never be fatiated by 
the enjoyment of their proper objefls : 

in 



(^) JUalus Vhilofophus ditete fokhat, Jucundius cjft 
amicujii faccre, quam habere ; quomodo artifici jucundius 
ejl pingere, qudm pinixjjfe. Sen EC. Ep. 9, 
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in every other paflion indeed of the 
human heart, 

The hefl of things beyond their meafure cloy; 
Sleep's balmy blejing, love-s endearing joy, 
The feajl, the dance, what ere mankind dejire, 
Evn thefweef. charrns of /acred numbers tire.i"') 



(54) 'The commentators fuppofe, 
that Cicero's memory failed him in 
this place; as the ftory which he ap- 
plies to Neoptolemus, has always 
been related of Achilles; wliofc mo- 
ther fent him to the court of Lycome- 
DES, in order to prevent his going to 
the Trojan war. Hygin. FabuL. q6. 

(55) Q- PoMPEius, the firfl: of his 
family who was raifed to any confide- 
rable poft in the republic, was anceftor 
to PoMPEY the great. He was chofen 
conful in the Y. of R. 612: and the 

U 3 manner 

■^ Iliad, PoPii's tranf. 
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manner by which he obtained that of- 
fice, moft defervedly coft him, not only 
the friendfhip of Sicpio and L/Elius, 
but the efteem of every worthy man 
in Rome For L-^lius intendinjr to 
appear as a candidate for that diojnity 
at the enfuingeleftion; Scipio applied 
to PoMPEius to know if he had any 
thoughts of ftanding; if not, he re- 
quefted him to exert his intereft in 
favour of his friend. Pompeius pro- 
mifcd to comply ; but inftead of keep- 
ing his word, he folicited, and obtain- 
ed, the confulfliip for himfelf. Plut. 
Apoikeg. 

The diflfention between Scipio and 
Mettellus was of a very different 
nature, and occafioned folely by a 
difagreeraent in opinion with refpeft 
to pubhc meafures. A variance of this 
for ibetween men who are equally ac- 
tuated by the fame honeft intententi- 
ons, and patriotic fpirit, may pro- 
duce a coolnefs, but never can rife 

into 




writer, inquiring of AcaiLLEs, "which 
^* of all the wounds he had received 
^* in battle, was mqft painful to him ? 
** AcHiLtES anfwers, th^t which he 
^' received from Hector. But Hect 
^^ TOR, fays AjAx, never gave yo4 
^' a wound. Yes, replies Achilles, a 
• * mortal one, when he fjew my frien4 
^^ Patroclus/' 

(58) The advice which Plutarch 
gives to thofe, who exppft greater 
perfeftion in others than they are able, 
pr difpofed, to acquire themfelves . 
is full of that candid and humane Ipi. 
rit, which fo eminently marks the writ- 
ings of this amiable author. He intro- 
duces it by obferving, that wheq 
An A X AGO R AS was condoled on the 
death of his fon; the philofopher 
calmly replied, I perftBly well knew 
he was mortaL In like manner, lays 
this admirable moralift, every man 
fhould fay within himfelf (as the par- 
|:icul^roccarion may happen to require) 
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To F U S C U S. 

If yet one corner in thy brcaft. 
Remains, good Fufcus, unpofieft, 
(For many afrcind, I knqw, is thinej 
Give me to boafl that corner mine. 
Nor Thou the honoured place I fuc, 
Refufe to ar^ acquaintance n^w: 
The oldefl: friend of all thy (lore, 
WawS once, 'tis certain, nothing mor^. 
It matters not how late the choice. 
If but approved by rcafon's voice. 
Then let thy folc inquiry b^, 
If thou can'ft find mch worth in me, 
That conitant, as the years are roU'd, 
Matures iicio fricndfbip into old^ 

(57) This was Aristotle's defini^ 
don of friendfhip.O) There is a fine 
pafTfige cited by M^, Pope in his Aotes 
on the IHad, from the lives of thofe 
Heroes who were engaged in .the Tro- 
jan war, compofed by Philostr atu5, 
which turns upon the fame fentiment. 
AjA:?f is introduced by that Greek 

* writer 

PJ £.;; Lp^Xog ccXXog c&V7og. EtI-UC. YJll. ^. 



writer, inquiring of Acrilles, " which 
^* of all the wounds he had received 
^* in battle, was mqft painful to him ? 
** AcHiLtES anfwers, th^t which he 
^' received from Hector. But Hect 
^^ TOR, fays AjAx, never gave yo4 
^' a wound. Yes, replies Achilles, a 
' * mortal one, wheji he IJew my frien4 
^^ Patroclus/' 

(58) The advice which Plutarch 
gives to thofe, who exppft greater 
perfeftion in others than they are able, 
pr difpofed, to acquire themfelves . 
is full of that candid and humane Ipi. 
rit, which fo eminently marks the writ- 
ings of this amiable author. He intro- 
duces it by obferving, that wheq 
An A X AGO R AS was condoled on the 
death of his fon; the philofopher 
calmly replied, I perfeSily well kncax 
he was mortaL In like manner, lays 
this admirable moralift, every man 
fhould fay within himfelf (as the par- 
liicul^roccafion may happen to require) 
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•^ I knew that my flave was no philo- 
*' fopher ; that my friend was liable to 
*' paflion ; that my wife was but a 
*' woman/' ** If the man," continues 
Plutarch, *' who is inclined to ani- 
^' madvert with too much feverity on 
** the failings of others, would turn his 
*' eyes inward, and honeftly afk his 
" heart, was I never guilty of the fame? 
'* the true anfwer to that queftion, 
*' could not fail to render him lefs ob- 
*' fervant of thofe little pardonable de- 
** fefts in the charafters of his connec- 
<* tions/ at which he is apt to take fuch 
^* quick offence-" Plut. de cohibend. 
iracund. 

(59) Cicero feems to have had in 
his thoughts the happy effefts of thofe 
martial friendfhips which were cufto- 
mary among the young men in antient 
Greece, and produftive of the moft 
glorious exploits : 



His 
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His amor unus erat, pariterquc in hella ruehant. 

ViRG. 

Of this kind was the connexion be- 
tween Nisus and Uryalus, whofe 
generous union, bold adventure, and 
fatal cataftrophe are fo beautifully 
and affeftingly related in the ninth B. 
of Virgil's ^neid. Pelopidas, the 
famous Theban general, compofed a 
batalion confiding of three hundred 
of thefe fele6l friends : and it was 
principally owing to the courage and 
;nagnanimity of this chofen band of 
Lovers, as they were called, that he 
obtained one of the moft fignal vido- 
ries over the Lacedaemonians that is 
recorded in their hiftory.D Nor is it 
only in antient Greece that inftances 
of this kind of heroic amity occur : they 
prevailed among the barbarous Scythi- 
ans, as appears from Lucia n's dia- 
logue intitled Toxaris^; and are ft ill 

frequent 

(") Plu.\ in viL Pelopid. 
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frequent (as modem Travellers of good 
credit relate) ^mong the f^v^ge nations 
of North America, 

(60) The profufion with which Ti- 
MON diffipated a very confiderable for- 
tune; the infidelity of thofe pretended 
friends upon whom he had indifcrimi- 
nately fquandered it away; and the 
utter deteftation which, on account of 
their bafe ingratitude, he conceived 
againft the whole human race; are 
circumftance in the life of this famous 
mifarithropift, wliich, havipg been 
wrought into one of Sh.akespear*s 
celebrated tragedies, are perfe6lly well 
known to every Englifh a^eader: and 
it is fcarcely any thing more that anti- 
ent hiftory hath tranfmitted concerning 
him. All that can be farther colle6ied 
relating to this extraordinary man, is, 
that he was a contemporary of Alci- 
BiADES who flounfhed about four 
centuries before the ChiiOian apra; 
that he broke his leg by falhng from 

a 
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a tree ; and that the phyficians (for in 
thofe days the two branches of the 
heahng art, were united in the fame 
profeflion) unanimoufly refufing to 
come to his affiftance, the frafture turn- 
ed to a mortification and put an end to 
his worthlefs life. Vid. Not. Hemfler^ 
ad Lucian. colloq. felcBa. p* 86. 

(61) Terence, as has been already 
remarked in a preceding note, was 
in the number of that feleft fociety of 
men of genius and literature, in whofe 
converfation Scipio and L-^lius ufu- 
ally pafTed their private hours* This 
gave occafion to the enemies of the 
poet to propagate a report, that the 
merit of his plays was owing to the 
affiftance he received from thefe his 
two noble friends, Terence alludes 
to this circumftance in his prologue to 
the Adelphi; but in fo delicate 
and artful a manner, that, without 
denying or admitting the charge, he 
pays a refined compliment to his fup- 

pofed 
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pofed illuftrious coadjutors, and at the 
fame time turns the repioach into an 
article of peculiar honour to himfelf : 

Nam qiwd ijli dicunt maltvoli^ homines nohiles 
Hunc adjutare ajfidueque una fa ibere; 
Ouod ijli maledidum vehcmens exi/limant, 
Eafn laudem hie diicit maximam : cumillisplactt 
Qui vobis univerjis ct popido placeant. 

(62) The parajitic character appears 
to have been one of the principal ob- 
jefts, againft which the antient fatyrifts 
pointed their ftrongeft inveftive. The 
falhion of encouraging foreigners, had 
introduced an inundation ol indigent 
f trangcrs of various nations into Rome ; 
but it was among the Greek depend- 
anis and domeftics, that the moft art- 
f ai and infiiiuating of this lort of men 
\\ ; re principally found. JuvF.NAL,in 
one of his moft animated fatyrs, has 
direfted the keeneft poignancy of his 
wit and indignation againil this fup- 

pie 
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pie and infidious tribe. That admi- 
rable poem has been fo happily, and 
with fuch a congenial fpirit, imitated 
and applied in our own language; 
that a few extra6ls from it will 
prove the beft comment on Cicero's 
text : 

London, the needy villains general home, 
The common Jhore of Paris and of Rome, 
With eager thirjt^ hy Jolly or by fate. 
Sucks in the dregs of each corrupted Jlate. 
Forgive my tranfport on a theme like this; 
I cannot bear a French metropolis. — 
Allfciences afafling Monfieur knows; 
And bid him go to Hell, to Hell he goes.-^ 
' Studious topleafe and ready tofubmit, 
Thefupple Gaul was born a parafite : 
Still to his inter efi true, where'er he goes 
Wit, bravry, worth, his lavifh tongue beflows; 
PraBifed his maffers notions to embrace. 
Repeat his maxims, and refleEl his face; 
, Tofhake with laughter ere thejejl they hear, 
To pour at will the counterfeited tear; 

And 
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And as his patron hints the cold or heat, 
Tojhdkt tn dog-days, in Dtcemherjxoeai. 
How. when competitors like thefe contend, 
CanJUrfy Virtue hope tojind a friend ? 

Dodsley's Mifc. Vol. I. p. lol* 

(63) By an dntient ordinance of the 
tepublic, no perfon could be chofen 
twice into the fame magiftracy, unlefs 
an interval of at lead ten yeai*s 
had pafled fince his laft eleftion. But 
Caius PApiRitJS Carbo, when he was 
tribune,n endeavoured to procure d 
tepeal of this law, and to impowet the 
people to choofe the fame perfon im- 
mediately on the expiration of his of- 
fice. Langius in loc. 

(64) It Was cuftomary when the ota* 
tors harangued the people upon any* ' 
public occafion in the fofum, to 
addrefs them with their faces turned 

towardd 

OinthcY.of R. 622, 
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towards the contiguous temple in which 
the fenate ufually met ; as a mark of re- 
fpeft to that fupreme council of the flate* 
But LiciNius, to fhewhis contempt of 
the order, fpoke with his back turned 
upon that aflembly . The fpeech which 
LuELius delivered upon this occafion, 
feems to have been a mafter-peice of 
that mild and infinuating fpecies of 
eloquence which was the diftinguilhing 
charafteriftic of his oratory ; as Cice- 
ro, taking notice of it in another part 
of his writings, emphatically ftyles it 
aurcolam oratiunculam. 

(65) Seneca in one of his letters 
addrefTed to Lucilius, has afentiment 
upon this fubjeft worthy of thofe pure 
morals, which fo eminently diftinguifh- 
ed that philofopby he profeffed to fol- 
low. After recommending to his friend 
an unlimited confidence, fo effential to 
the genuine fpirit of true amity ; he 
adds the following admirable reflefli- 
on : Tu guidem ita vive^ ut nihil tibi com- 

VoL II. X mittas 
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mittas nifi quod commitlefe etiam inimica 
poffu : Jed quia inlerveniunt quasdam quae 
coiifueludo ftcit arcanai cum amico omnes 
curas, omnes cogitationes luas mifce^ Sn- 
NEC. ep. 3- 

(65} Concerning Paul us, fee before 
note, with rel'peft to Gallus and 
Cato, fee rem. on Cato, p. 233. note 
56. and p. 154. note 6. The perlbn 
here mentioned by the fingle appellati- 
on of Nafica^ was probably Publius 
Cornelius Scipio Nasica, furnamed 
Optimus on account of his eminent vir- 
tues. He was conful in the Y. of R. five 
hundred and fixty two. The prcfent 
conference is fuppofed to have palled 
immediately after the death of Scipio, 
which happened in the fix hundred 
and thirtieth Y. of R. and the fifty* 
fixth of his own age. Now L^lius 
fpcaks of himfelf in this treatife, not 
only as fenior to his deceafed friend, 
but as being arrived at a time of life 
when according to the common 
courfc of nature, he mufi: fcon foL 

low 
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low him. Admitting therefore, what 
feems to be a reafonable conjedure, 
that he was at this time about feventy, 
•and that Nasica was eleded conful 
'when he was forty two, (which was 
las foon as he could be legally cho- 
fen,) the latter muft have been advanc- 
ied in life when the former was about 
twenty : and this perfeftly coincides 
with the early date which L^elius here 
gives to the commencement of their 
friendihip* 

Gracchus, the la ft perfon mention- 
ed in this paflfage, was memorable not 
only for his own illullrious virtues, but 
as being father of the two Gracchi • 
thofe celebrated patriotic martyrs, 
whofe political condufl and unhappy 
eataflrophe, have been the fubjeft of ai 
former remark. 

The feveral venerable perfonages 

whom LiEWUs names as in the num* 

ber of his early friends, were each 

of them among the principal orna- 

X % rneqt? 
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ments of his own timesJ") The advan- 
tage of entering into the world under 
the fteerage of fuch wife and approved 
pilots, cannot be more forcibly illuf- 
trated than by the experimental tefti- 
mony of one of the molt refpeftable cha- 
rafters which our country has produc. 
ed: Lord Clarendon "was often 
"heard to fay, that next the imme- 
*' diate blefling and providence of God 
" Almighty, which had preferved him 
'' throughout the whole courfe of this 
'' life from many dangers and difad- 
*' vantages, in which many other young 
*' men were loft; he owed all the 
'' little he knew, and the little good 
'' that was in him, to the friendfliips 
" and converfation he ftill had been 
'' ufed to, of the moft excellent men 
" m their feveral kinds that lived in 
" that age, by whofe learning and iii- 
" formation, and inftruftion he formed 
'' his ftudies and mended his under- 
" ftanding, and by whofe example hp 

" formed 

Cj See Rem. on Cato, p. 167. No. 2u 
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*' formed his manners, fubdued that 
" pride and fupprefled that heat and 
" paffion he was naturally inclined to 
*5be tranfported with. And always 
*' charged his children to follow his ex- 
*^ ample in that point ; protefting that 
*' in the whole courfe of his life he 
" never knew one man, of what condi- 
*^ tion foever, arrive to any degree of 
*^ reputation in the world, who made 
" choice or delighted in the company 
'- or converfation of thofe who in their 
^'qualities and their parts were not 
" much fuperior to himfelf." Clarendon's 
memoirs of his own life, Vol. 1. p. 29* 

(6j) Among the many private virtues 
which added luftre to the public cha- 
raQers of SciPio and L^elius, their 
lingular temperance was particularly 
confpicuous in an age when the riches 
that had flowed into Rome in confe- 
quence of her Afiatic conquefls, had 
begun to fpread wide the contagion of 
fenfual gratifications. Every nobler 
X 3 emulation 



fiftN- , 
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emulation was at this time yeilding tqj 
the contemptible vanity of excelling 
in the moft. expenfive indulgencies of 
the tabje. LuciLir^, a contenxporary 
poet and one of the firft faty rifts that 
appeared among the Romans, expofed 
with great fpirit and manly indignation 
this mean and inverted ambition. The 
following lines in which he celebrates 
LiELius, for his abftemious and exem- 
plary courfe of diet, have been preferv- 
ed among the very few fragments re-; 
jnaining of that poet's works : 

lapatlie^ utjaBtre ntceffc eft, Coptitu* cuijis i 
In quo Lcehu clamorcsfophos ilk fokbat 
EderCy compdlans gumias ex ordine noftros. 
Lceliu pr cedar i et reBefophos, illudque vtrc : 
*' Fublijgurges, Gallmi: es homo mifer'' inquH^ 
*' Cctiwfti in vita niLnf.iavi bene, cum omnia in itl^ 
**. Confumisfquilla, atque adptnfexe cum itoanam^-^ 
Ap. Cic. de fin. IL 8« 

** Delirious forrel ! were thy merits known, 
** E'en pamper'd fenfu Hfts thy worth woul4 
own! 

?! Twa^ 
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T^as tbus^^tf LiELiys (for his i^rtueis dairtt 
The well eam'd title of that honour'd name,) 
Oft, with indignant warinth, ^loud would crj'. 
As fome fwpl n glutton ftruck his wondVing eye. 
" Andthou, GALLONius,man of rnightymaw! 
*• A right good featt," he faid, '' did'ft ne'er 

enjoy, 
" Tho' thy v^iu weahh's confijm'd to load the 

difh, 
^* 'VV'ith the proud weight of each gigantic fifb!" 

Se^-fifli of enormous magnitude, was; 
pne of the mofl: extravagant articles of 
luxurious indulgencies aniong the 
Romans. Befides the original cod, 
which was very conliderable, the 
price of the feveral ingredients with 
which their fauce was compofed, to- 
gether with that of a cook properly 
Ikilled in the art of drefling them; was 
raifed to a fum beyond what even 
modern profufion could eafily con- 
ceive. Thefe articles alone, were pur- 
chafed at an expence equal to that of 
the moll magnificent triumphs; and 
X 4 no 
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no qualification was held in fuch high 
repute, as being an adept in the moft 
ruinous modes of falhionable cook- 
ery. W As thefe leviathans of luxurious 
tables, were the produce alone of the 
ocean ; large ilore ponds of fea-water 
were conftru6led at great coft, in or- 
der to guard againft difappointments 
when the feafon or circumftatnces of 
the year might render it impoffible to 
procure them from their native ele- 
ment. LucuLLus was at the expence 
of perforating a mountain contiguous 
to his villa near Naples, in order to in- 
troduce a conftant fupply of fea-water 
into a refervoir of this kind.D Mar- 
tial defcribing the elegant villa o^ 
Appollinaris on the fea-cbaft; among 
other voluptuous accommodations with 
which it was furniihed, celebrates with 

particular 

{') Nunc cod triumphorum ^xt\\\% parantur et coquo- 
rum pifces ; nuUufqut propejam mortalis aeftimatur pluris, 
quam qui pcriiijfimi cenfum domini mergit. Plin. Hift. 
Nat. IX. 17. 

C) Plin. H. R IX. 54; 



;>^r«^ 
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particular encomium his pifcince or flore 
ponds: 

Si quando Ncreus fentit ^EoU regnum, 
Ridtt procellas Ma dc Juo mcnfa, 
Pifcina, rohmbum pafcit et lupos vtrnas ; 
Natat ad magijlrum delicata murama^ 
Nomcnclator mugiUm citat notum^ 
Et adejfejuffi prodeuntfcnes mulli. 

Ep. X. 30. 

In vain rude ^olus deforms 
Old ocean's brow with rifing ftorms : 
Thy fplendid board, fecure, defies 
The angry main and threatening Ikies. 
Within thy ample bafon fee. 
Each nobler fifli that fwims the fea. 
. The {lately fturgeon, ocean's pride, 
The mugil fond in fands to hide,0 
The turbot, and the mullet old; 
Are paftured in thy Liquid fold ; 
Trained to the fummons, lo ! they all 
Rife at the feeders well-known call. 

Among 

' (') Mugilum natura rideturin fnetii, capita ahfconditQ 
totoift abfcondari crcdcntium, Plin. H. N. IX. 16. 
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Among the fevcral fifli fpccificd by 
the poet, the 7nulUt (fuppofed to be 
What in England and France is called 
the furmoulet) appears to have been in 
higheft eflimation and greateft fcarcity. 
Six thoufand nummi, (foinewhat more 
than forty three pounds fterling,) is 
mentioned by Juvenal to have been 
paid for one only of thefe rarities ; and 
Macrobius fpeaks of another, that was 
purchafed at a flill more enormous 
price. The cod of this fmgle article, 
renders it lefs furprizing that the fifh 
which LucuLLus had colIe6led in his 
refervoirs, were fold after his death^ 
for no lefs a fum than thirty-two thou- 
fand two hundred and ninety-one 
Pounds of our money ; and both toge- 
ther afford a ftriking fpecimen of the 
wealth and extravagance of forae indi- 
viduals, in the luxurious ages of dege- 
nerate Rome. Plin. H. N. IX. 54* 
Arbuthnot's tabUs of ant. coins, &c. p. 132. 

(68) The antient moralills were not 
agreed in what clafs of focial merit to 

rank 



fank friendlhip ; foine pdacing it high 
4n the fcale of moral virtues, sind othenj 
iconfidering it as having no claim, in ^, 
ftrifl: and proper fenfe, to be admitte4 
into their nuraber.C) The notions of 
two celebrated moderns in cftimating 
|:he value of this cpnnc6lion, are at si 
ifiU greater diftance frorn es^ch other. 
The noble author of the chara£lerijiics^ 
animated with a w^rm fenfibility of the 
moral charms qf this generous affeftion j 
^nd not being able, i% feems, to difcq- 
ver ^hat it is either injoined, or encour 
raged, by the chriftian inftiti^tionj 
imputes this pretended omiflion as A 
capital defe6i in the code of evangelical 

ethics^ 



([*) Aristotj-E fpeaks doubtfully: eg-/ yoc^ a^STif 
tig^ f] fjL^roc aoervjg. Ethic, ad Niekom. VIII. 1. 
And fo his paraphraft Arxstonicus: g^; yM iy 
(piXix u^BTTi rig., fj STTSTUi rvj u^BTfj» p, q6^. ed 
cantab. Cicero in the prefent paffage evidently con- 
fiders it as an affeftion diftinfl from virtue. Sen EC A, 
pn the Contrary, recommends it as a virtue of confidc- 
able magnitude: Sapiens habere amicwnvult; Ji ob nihU 
aliud^ ut txentktamicitiai^^ »^/^^ magna viftus^^acaei^* 
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ethics.O On the contrary, a late inge- 
nious advocate for that facred caufe, 
which it was the unhappy direftion of 
this accomplifhed nobleman's learning 
and talents to depreciate ; far from dif- 
cerning any thing laudable or meritori- 
ous in private friendfliip, has attempted 
to prove, that " it is totally incompati- 
ble with the genius and fpirit of the 
gofpel/T) Thus the very izm^fuppofcd 
circumflance, which appears to have 
been no inconfiderable obftiiiftion to ' 
the noble philofopher's faith; is affigned 
by the elegant defender of chriftianity, 
as one of thofe internal marks which 
authenticate its divine origin ! 

— Mihi convivce propt dijentirs viitntur 
Pofcentes vario mvltum diver/a palato: 
Quid dem, quid non dtm ? Renuis tu^ quod Ju* 

bet alter. 

HOR. 

Widely, 

{^)Chara3er. vol. I. p. 93, etjiqq. 

(') A view of the internal evidence of the Chri/lian reS* 
£ion, p. 51, 52. 
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Widely, however, as thefe admired 
writers differ in their moral tafle ; there 
is one point in which they may be per- 
feftly united : for the fame mode of 
reafoning which overturns either of 
their refpeftive pofitions, will equally 
confute both. 

That private friendfhip does not 
exprefsly enter into the precepts of 
chriftianity, is unqueftionably true : for, 
the nature of the connexion necejfarily 
excludes it from being the fubjeft of a 
religious, or moral, obligation. The 
diftinftive charafter of this relation, 
confifts in a fpontaneous fentiment of 

.the heart, unconftrained and uninflu- 
enced by compulfive^ or external, motives 

, of every kind and degree. To attempt 
therefore to produce a voluntary aff^ec- 
tion, by the authority of a pofitive 
command \ would be to publifli a law 
evidently deftruftive of its own end: 
for, its fan6lions could no fooner ope- 
rate as primary, or determining, induce- 
ments, than the fentiment they were 

defigned 
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dcfigned to create would utterly be 
prevented from exifting. 

But a general ordinance for this pur* 
pofe, would not merely be abfurd ; it 
would be unjuft: becaufe it would 
require univerfally^ what is not in every 
man's power to perform. A great vari* 
ety of circumftances muft concur, to 
fcwm and cement this union r and tbefe 
are of a nature fo exceedingly contin- 
gent and fortuitous, that they are fre* 
quently never realized in the courfe of 
the longeft life. Indeed, they fo rarely 
meet together, that what a fagaciouar 
obferver of mankind remarks concern* 
ing love, holds equally true in refpeSI: 
to friendjhip ; il ejl du veritable comme 
de Vapparation des efprits ; tout le mondf 
in parle, mats pen de ^ens ontynX) 

If what the noble author requires from 
revelation is, in the firft inftance, incon* 
fillent with the efl^ntial nature of its ob- 

jedi 

(*) Rockefaucaulh 



■M 
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Jefl: ; it implies, in the next, an aflerti- 
on no lefs Contrary to fa6l : for akho^ 
friendfliip could not, either in reafonoT 
juilice, have been commanded by the pre- 
cepts, it is evidently encouraged by the 
fpirit, of chriftianity. Univerfal benevo- 
lence or good will to mankind, is the 
vital principle that animates and per- 
vades the whole fyftem of evangelical 
morality : and it is by a proper culti- 
vation of this enlarged and compre- 
henfive virtue, that the heart is beft 
prepared and qualified to enter into 
the engagements, and difch^rge the 
offices, of private friendlhip. This 
the noble morahft himfelf acknow- 
ledges in a fubfequent treatife: for 
when the religion of his country was 
not in his immediate contemplation, 
and his inveterate prejudices had not 
their ufual objeft to call them forth; 
his lordfhip afks " can any friendfhip 
'• be fo heroic, as that towards man- 
" kind ? Do you think — that particular 
*' friendfliip can zt^ell /ubji/l without 

'' fuch 
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** fuch zn. enlarged afFeftion and fenfe 
'• of obligation to fociety ?"0 This kind 
of reafoning, however, when applied 
to revelation, will not fatisfy his de- 
mands ; he contends, that *' friendfhip 
'* is no ejfential part of a chriftian's 
'* charity.'V) But if there were any 
force in this objeftion, it would over- 
fhoot its intended aim, and wound 
natural religion no lefs than revealed \ 
as friendfhip, for the reafons above 
affigned, can no more be the ejfential 
part of a theift's benevolence^ than it is 
of a chriftian's. 

In confirmation of his lordfhip's opi- 
nion, he cites the authority of Bifhop 
Taylor, who afferts that " the word. 
^'friendjhip^ in the fenfe we commonly 
" mean by it, is not fo much as named 
** in the new teftament ; and our holy 
*' religion takes no notice of it." But 

it 

(•) The Moralifts. Charaft. vol. II. p, 239. 
(') lid. vol. I .p. 99. 
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it may be queftioned, perhaps, whe- 
ther this very refpeclable ornament of 
our church, would have been able to 
juftify his aflertion in its full latitude. 
poes not Chrift himfelf make the moft 
honourable mention of friendftiip, in 
the precife and proper ferife of that 
word? For, difcourfing with his difci- 
ples upon the fubject of his ap- 
proaching crucifixion, he illuftrates 
the magnitude of that benevolence 
which induced him to fubmit to the 
painful and ignominious death he was 
going to fuffer, by a comparifon drawn 
from the higheft poffible inflance of 
human amity : " Greater love than 
*' this," He obferves, *' hath no man, 
** than that he layeth down his life for 
*' his friends." To which he immedi- 
ately adds, " ye are my friends if 
*' ye do whatfoever I command you :"(') 
that is, ye (hall (land to me in th^ fame 
relation as that term imports. For, the 
Vol. IL Y meaning 

OJohnXV.. 13, t^. 
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meaning of the "wordi friends in the 
latter of thefe pafTages, mufl bear the 
fame fenfe it evidently does in the for- 
mer; otherwife the idea would be 
fuddenly changed, without the leaft 
mark to diftinguifli its difference. 

But the texts jupft cited, are not more 
unfavourable to the learned Prelate's 
affertion, than to that of the iilgenious 
author of the " internal evidence.^' For 
it cannot, furely, be fuppofed with 
the leaft degree of reafon, that our Sa- 
viour, either by way of analogy, or 
comparifon, would have chofen to re-' 
prefent himfelf under a charaSer, the 
genuine principles of which *' arc to- 
'' tally incompatible with the genius 
'' and fpirit" of thofe moral laws, which 
it was one great objefl of his divine 
commiiTion to confirm, or promulgate. 

Nor is it folely by neceflary implica- 
tion, or circumftantial inferences, that 
the chriftian revelation recognizes 

friendlhip : 
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friendfhip: it ftrongly and exprefsly 
recommends and encourages this ami- 
able alliance ; if exhibiting it in the 
noblefl: and moft animating exemplar, 
may be allowed to have an immediate 
and dired influence over the heart of 
man. Two very remarkable inftances 
for this purpofe occur, in the hiftory 
of our Saviour's life : and they have 
repeatedly been pointed out. Never- 
thelefs, as the principal writers who 
have animadverted upon the refpec- 
live tenets under examination, have 
contented themfelves with flightly al- 
luding to them ; it may not, perhaps, 
be altogether unneceffary to (late them 
in all their ftriking circumftances ; ef- 
pecially as they feem to have been 
overlooked, or not duly confidered, 
by the truely right reverend au- 
thor, on the credit of whofe opinion 
Lord Shaftesbury has endeavoured 
to fupport his own, 

The evangelift, in relating the mira-^ 

cle which Chrift performed at Bethany 

Y 2 by 
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by refloring a perfon to life who haci 
Iain fome days in the grave ;("*) intro- 
duces his narrative by emphatically 
obferving, that ^' Jefus loved Lazarus ;" 
intimating, it fhould feem, that the 
fentiments which Chrift entertained of 
Lazarus, were a diftinfl and peculiar 
fpecies of that general benevolence 
with which he was aduated towards 
?ill mankind. Agreeably to this ex- 
plication of the facred hiftorian's mean-r 
ing, when the fillers of Lazarus fent 
to acquaint Jefus with the ftate in 
which their brother lay ; they did not 
even mention his name ; but point- 
ing him out by a more honourable and 
equally notorious defignation, the termsi 
of their meffage were, ^* behold ! He 
whom thou lovejl is fick !" According-, 
ly, when he informs his difciples of the 
notice he had thus received, his ex- 
preffion is, '' oixr friend Lazarus fleep- 
eth/' Now that Chrift did not upoi^ 

thisi 

John XL J. et feqq, 
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this occafion ufe the "word friend in its 
loofe undiftinguifhing acceptation, but 
in a re drained and ftriftly appropriated 
fenfe; is not only manifeft from this 
plain account of the fa£t itfelf, but ap- 
pears farther evident from the fequel. 
For, as he was advancing to the grave, 
accompanied with the relations of the 
deceafed, he difcovered the fame 
emotions of grief as fwelled the bofoms 
of thofe with whom Lazarus had been 
moft intimately connefted ; and fym^ 
pathizing with their common forrow, 
he melted into tears. This circum- 
ftance was too remarkable to efcape 
particular obfervation: and it drew 
from the fpeclators, what one fhould 
think it raufl: neceffarily draw from 
every reader, this natural and obvious 
Tefleftion, " behold ! how he loved 
him!" 

But in the concluding cataftrophe 
of our Saviour's life, he gave a ftill more 
decifive proof that fen ti merits of the 

ftrongeft 
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RrongcR. fierfonal attachment and friend- 
ihip, were not unworthy of being admit- 
ted into his facred bofom : They were 
too deeply, indeed, imprefled, to be 
extinguiflied even by the moft excru- 
ciating torments. In thofe dreadful 
moments, obferving among the af- 
fliSed witnefTes of his painful and ig- 
nominious fufferings, That faithful fol- 
lower who is defcribed by the hiftorian 
as " the difciple whom he loved ;" he 
diftinguiflied him by the moft convinc- 
ing inftance of fuperior confidence, 
efteem and affeflion that ever was 
exhibited to the admiration of man- 
kind. For, under circumftances of the 
moft agonizing torments, when it 
might be thought impoffible for human 
nature to retain any other fenfibility 
but that of its own inexpreffible fuffer- 
ings ; he recommended to the care and 
proteflion of this his tried and approv- 
ed friend, in terms of peculiar regard 
and endearment, the moft tender and 
facred objeft of his private affeftions. 

But 
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But no language dan reprefent this pa-* 
thetic and afFeftihg fcene, with a force 
and ennergy equal to the fublime 
fimplicity of the evangelifl's own nar- 
rative : *' Now there flood by the 
'' crofs of Jefus, his mother and his mo- 
" ther s fifter, — and Mary Magdalene* 
*' When Jefus faw his mother, and the 
*' difciple (Jlanding) by, whom he 
" loved; He faith to his inother, — be- 
** hold thyj^n! then he faith to the 
*' difciple, behold thy mother ! And 
*^ from that hour That, difciple took 
*' her to his own home-" ') 

It may fafely be aflerted, that among 
all thofe memorable examples of friend- 
fhip, which have been celebrated withf 
the higheft encomiums by the antients ; 
there cannot be produced a fingle in- 
ftance, in which the moll diftinguifh- 
ing features of exalted amity are fo 
ftrongly difplayed, as in the fore- 
going 

;*) John XIX. 25. 26. 



